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NORTH_DAKOTA AT 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY A. S. CAPEHART. 


Standing amidst the magnificent temples of 
the great White City, known to the world as the 
Columbian I°\xposition, ‘where genius breathes 
in sculptured stone, and shaded lights in softness 
fall on penciled beauty;” where the tiller of the 
soil, the spinner of the wheel, and the delver into 
the bowels of the earth have gathered together 
the fruits of their labor in one grand display of 
the progress and development of eighteen hun- 
dred years of Christian civilization; where the 
Jap and the Javanese. the Turk and the Chinese, 
the Russian and the Frenchman, the Norseman 
and the Iinglishman, the German and the Yan- 
kee have racked their brains to tickle the 
fancy of the eye and loosen the purse strings of 
the multitudes who have come here to worship 
at the shrine of all that is grand and beautiful. 
Standing amidst this culminating epoch in the 
history of a nation whose wonderful development 
and progress have astonished the whole world, I 
am asked to give, within a limited space, my im- 
pressions of the most beautiful, artistic, compre- 
hensive and instructive agricultural exhibits at 
this wondrous exposition; to tell the thousands of 
readers of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE some- 
thing about the resources of that young giant 
commonwealth which has so recently been al- 
lotted a place among the cluster of American 
States; to say something of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of a people who have been permitted 
to enjoy the privileges of self-government— 
Statehood—but three short years, and who, 
through the inventive genius of man, as exem- 
plified inthe construction of modern farm ma- 
chinery and an energy that recognizes no insur- 
mountable object, have caused its fertile prairies 
to blossom like the rose, and who have gathered 
at random, as it were, a few samples of the pro- 
ducts of the State and sent them to the World's 
Fair to astonish and attract sight-seers. 

The name, “the White City,” is not a misno- 
mer. The marble-like walls of the grand struc- 
tures have been itensified by the painter’s brush. 
They glisten in the noonday sun even more 
radiantly than the snow-capped peaks of the 
Sierra Nevadas, and loom up after nightfall in 
the brilliancy of wizard-like pyrotechnics as if 
the historic temples of the whole earth had been 
clustered in one sequestered spot. 

To reach this great White City and gain the 
most perfect conception of its grandeur, you 





should make your first visit by water, on the 
decks of one of the steamers which ply on the 
beautiful commercial-tipped waves of Lake 
Michigan. Traveling to the World’s Fair by 
this means you get a panoramic view of the 
great city of Chicago, where the wealth-produc- 
ing Northwest has warranted the erection of sky- 
scraping edifices, the equal of which is nowhere 
else to be seen in such numbers, and as you ap- 
proach the exposition grounds you will begin to 
realize why the public press has been teeming 
with columns and columns about the great Col- 
umbian Exposition; and on arriving at Jackson 
Park there is stretched before you probably the 
most magnificent sight ever presented to man. 
Here the architects and landscape artists of the 
world have been permitted to vie with each 
at the expense of unlimited means and the full 
command of all that is known to either avocation. 
As you gaze upon the polished exteriors of the 
great structures, banked to their bases with fresh, 
green sward, you cannot, if you have a soul with- 
in you, but marvel at the immensity and almost 

















incomprehensibleness of your surroundings: and 
until you pass on through theassemblage of natu- 
ral structures,—unless your eye has caught a 
glimpse of the beautiful Transportation building 
and the artistically embellished arch which so 
gracefully curves over its entrance,—and reach 
the quarter occupied by State buildings, do you 
really become aware that any other exterior 
coloring matter has been used than white. But 
when you have once entered this section you 
are brought face-to-face with the fact that the 
ingenuity, brains and resources of the archi- 
tectural world have been centered in this 
division of the grounds. Here, nestled where 
the cooling natural foliage of this former delight- 
ful resort for recreation still asserts its sway, are 
builded as many distinct types of structural 
beauty as there were loyal members in the galaxy 
of the united sisterhood of American States to 
respond to the call for a comprehensive celebra- 
tion of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of this new hemisphere, each lending a 
helping hand to make the occasion more grand 
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than the grandest event in the history of the 
whole world. 

None of these State buildings may justly be 
termed gorgeous in their exteriors. ach, how- 
ever, represents a distinct plan and the work of 
master hands. None are really odd; some might 
justly be termed quaint, and others even unique. 
A broad, white boulevard, whose hardened sur- 
face has become polished by the tread of many 
thousands of feet, and whose lines are as true as 
the trained eve of the experienced civil engineer 
and his truer compass can mark the travel of the 
luminary which enlightens the universe, dis- 
tinctly defines the territory occupied by these 


State headquarters. A main thoroughfare north | 


and south through the grounds taps this boule- 
vard at its western ending, and from this point a 
splendid view presents itself. To the east the eve 
catches the sand-washed shores of the beautiful 
lake; to the south stand out in bold relief the 
magnificent statue-capped structures of the ex- 
position; while to the north is the World’s Col- 
umbian |:xposition home of North Dakotans. 
The simplicity, and probably the quaintness, of 
this building may strike you as resembling some 
historic edifice. You may not recall, at first, its 
likeness to one whose outlines should be familiar 
to every American citizen, but a moments reflec 
tion will no doubt recall its similarity to a build- 
ing where politicians do now most worship—the 
home of the President of the | nited States. It is, 
therefore, frequently called the ‘White House.” 

With broad verandas and spacious balconies, 
both front and rear, the North Dakotans have 
builded here to entertain their friends and ex- 
hibit, in amodest way,some of the bountiful pro- 
ducts of a soil without an equal, in so extensive 
a body, in the civilized world. The very lawn 
that surrounds the building is typical of the 
boundless prairies within their domain; the 
numerous shade trees that stand about the build- 
ing will remind you of the wood-skirted banks of 
the State’s many running streams, while the 
sparkling riffles onthe lake to its rear will re- 
call the waving of its fresh-water seas. The 
broad entrance which greets you also typifies the 
expanded ideas of the hospitable people who in- 
habit the extensive territory of this young com- 
monwealth, and when you have ushered yourself 
within—for the doors of this building are wide 
open to the multitudes who go to the Fair—you 
will behold a sight not presented anywhere else 
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| within the grounds, probably never before at- 
| tempted on so complete a scale, and surely never 
previously surpassed. \Vheat, wheat, wheat. 
That’s the product of the State, and it is here 
shown to an advantage almost beyond realiza- 
tion. Dados and friezes, panels and borders, 
ceilings and columns, team with heavy heads of 
golden grain. Pyramids and bundles of the 
brightest samples of the bountiful harvest ap- 
pear on every hand. The bowers of beauty and 





that one hesitates as to which way to turn that | 


| 
| 
| artistic blending of colorings are so attractive | 
| 
| 


it may all be seen to the best advantage; that 
none of its beauty may be lost. 
But the true blending of colors, the artist’s 


proportion, is not the purpose of the exhibit. 
These are but mere side issues, as it were, im- 
provised for the occasion to please and relieve the 
eye, while the wonderful agricultural produc- 


dustry of the State are brought to attention. 
The statement that the samples of grain here 
shown were not gathered until late in the season 
of 1892, and that absolutely not one head of the 
various varieties of wheat exhibit was specially 
raised for this display, will no doubt be consid- 
ered, by many, as at least bordering on untruth- 
fulness. Yet thisis the true situation. In fact, 
it was not until the crop of the season of 1892 
had matured did the present board in charge of 
North Dakota’s exhibits at the World’s Fair 
come into life, and it was therefore impossible to 
have arranged for specially grown grains and 
vegetables for exhibition at this exposition. 
Those acquainted with the remarkable fertility 
of North Dakota soil will say that this was not 
necessary. Probably that is true, when a com- 
parison is made with the yields of old, worn-out 
soil of otber States. But be that as it may, the 
exhibits of farm products made by North Dakota 
at the Columbian Exposition were all taken di- 
rectly from the fields as they were found to be 
growing, and none were planted or reared for 
this special occasion. The pyramid containing 
140 varieties of North Dakota grown wheat 
should then be all the more interesting. The 
round, plump kernels and the long, heavy heads 
speak for themselves a thousand times more than 
words can tell. They figuratively utter volumes 
to the man who is exhausting his energies in 











cultivating a farm that was worn out by his fore- 


fathers. They say to him, in an object lesson, the 
reality of which he cannot doubt, that he is sim- 
ply wasting away his existence, accomplishing 
nothing and becoming poorer each year, when he 
compares the productiveness of North Dakota 
soil with thatof his home farm. When told that 
the land that brings forth grain as shown here 
can be purchased for one-fifth the selling price 
of his farm; that the soil is practically inexhaus- 
tible; that ninety days after seeding the grain is 
usually on its way to market; that farms ready 
to seed can be obtained without the investment 


of a dollar beyond a sufficient amount to supply 


the machinery, the owner taking his pay for the 


| land in a division of the crop each year until the 


finish and the conformity to the correct rules of | 


purchase price has been earned by the land, he 


| stands in a dazed condition. When shown the 


tiveness and various branches of the animal in- | 





splendid display of eighty distinct species of food 
grasses native to the State and told that thou- 
sands of acres of public domain are open to stock- 
men; that millions and millions of tons of the 
most nutricious and luxuriant grasses annually 
rot upon the unoccupied prairies of the State: 
that twenty million acres of fertile lands are 
open to settlement under the homestead laws of 
the General Government; that these lands can be 
reached by splendidly equipped railroads, and 
that the days of pioneering in North Dakota are 
something of the past; that any man who will 
devote his time to the cultivation of these rich 
acres or the raising and fattening of cattle or 
sheep will become independent in a few years, it 
begins to dawn upon him that he has been living 
in a narrow sphere. He becomes interested, as 
well he may, and wants to know more and see 
more of the productiveness of the great wheat 
State; how to reach it and how best to improve 
some of the many advantages and golden op- 
portunities there offered. 

He is brought literally face to face with a 
realization of the fact that he has been wasting 
his energies on some stony hillside or in some 
annually fertilized valley. He becomes imbued 
with the idea that a home in a land where more 
of God’s bright sunshine is to be seen than any- 
where else on His footstool is what he should 
have; where public schools are maintained by 
the interest on the investment of millions of 
money derived from the sale of lands bequeathed 
by the inhabitants of the State in the form of 
taxes; where the millions of dollars accruing from 
annual crops is divided among the few; where 
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the health and glow of youth is depicted upon the 
faces of the people you meet; where merchants 
discount their bills, and prosperity sits perched 
upon the brow of the tillers of the soil; where 
fine farms pay for themselves with one year’s 
wheat crop. And thus the comprehensive dis- 
play of North Dakota’s wonderful agricultural 
productiveness at the World’s Fair, appropriately 
brought to the attention of the visiting thou- 
sands from all quarters of the globe, by the 
untiring energies of a faithful, careful and pains- 
taking executive manager, encouraged and sus- 
tained by a board of control composed of respon- 
sible and successful business men, is reaping a 
rich reward and the people of the State are being 
handsomely repaid for their investment in the 
Columbian |\xposition. 

The lower floor of the North Dakota State 
building has been given up entirely to exhibit 
purposes. Upon the walls of this large room 
have been worked out in grains an exact re- 
production of an artistic wall-paper design. The 
work has been intricate, but the effect produced 
is very pleasing. No other State has attempted 
anything of this character, and you will at once 
become interested in the decorations because of 
their appropriateness. The object has evidently 
been to impress you with the wonderful produc- 
tiveness of the State, and to establish definite], 
in your mind that the principal product is wheat. 
The many other agricultural products have not 
been entirely subserved to this one idea, but all 
have been given the prominence they bear to the 
main crop, wheat. The walls and columns, and 
girders and chandeliers, the windows and 
arches and arabesques, are handsomely draped 
and festooned with plump heads of golden grain. 
Standing about the room are large pyramids 
completely covered with the diversified products 
of the field and ornamented with immense glass 
cylinders containing fine samples of various 
grains; others are beautifully decorated with but 
one class of cereal. The attractive ones, how- 
ever, are those containing specimens of wheat, 
rye, oats, barley and corn. One 
pyramid is banked from base to 
peak with 140 different kinds of 
hard wheat grown in the State; 
others are covered with perfectly 
preserved native grasses, of which 
eighty distinct species are shown, 
although forty more are known 
to be native to the State. You 
become interested in these, but 
have scarcely begun to give them 
special attention until your eye 
is attracted to the head of some 
animal that peeps out at you be- 
tween these pyramids. Close in- 
spection reveals the fact that 
these are but mere pictures upon 
the wall; placed there by an artist, 
however, and constructed abso- 
lutely and entirely from grains and 
grasses, without the aid of any 
artificial coloring, and given a 
realism that is simply wonderful. 
A prominent Chicago artist, 
when inspecting these animal 
portrayals, remarked that the 
decorations in the North Dakota 
building marked the beginning of 
a new era in art; the discovery of 
a new material with which to pro- 
duct art effects. 

The south wall of the room is 
occupied by the cattle and sheep 
branches of the animal industry. 
The central figure, in the large 
bow window, is an exact repro- 
duction of the male progenitor of 
a fancy herd of Shorthorn cattle. 
The head and shoulders of the 





| animal are shown in the most realistic manner. 
The material used in construction is nothing 
more than common millet seed. But the life and 
expression is just about perfect. The fac similie 
of a Shorthorn cow, in the panel near by, is made 
from grains of several kinds. The sheep industry 
is represented by two of these animals being 
placed upon the wall with North Dakota wool. 
Native foliageand grasses have been employed to 
give the scene a realistic appearance. The great 
natural game preserve of the State, which extends 
from border to border, is represented by different 
classes of feathered game that appear in arches 
over the bay windows. So true has been the de- 
corator in his reproduction of these game birds 
that they seem almost ready to fly. Spectators 
have been heard to remark that the prairie 
chickens shown in one of these windows are sim- 
ply mounted birds placed there to make a pretty 
scene. Such is not the case. These birds have 
been built in the recesses entirely of grains and 
grasses and the coloring effects are given abso- 
lutely by the natural products of the fields. 

In the large recess over the stairway as you 
ascend to the upper story of the North Dakota 
State building will be seen what promises to be 
one of the attractive features of the great ex- 
position. It is Carl Guthrez’s famous Paris Ex- 
position painting of a scene on a North Dakota 
wheat farm. Your attention will be drawn to the 
painting, first, by its size; then by its faithful 
portrayal of the scenes and incidents on a bo- 
nanza wheat ranch,and then by the artistic finish 
of the canvas. Mr. Guthrez passed almost a year 
in North Dakota gathering data and making 
sketches of the State tributary to the Red River 
and Sheyenne ltiver valleys, until he became 
thoroughly conversant with every phase of 
North Dakota farm life, with the wonderful effect 
of lights and shades to be witnessed only where 
such immense expanse of open territory exists 
as on the undulating prairies of the ‘‘Golden 
Wheat State,” where the hours of light are long, 
the twilight almost everlasting, and the short, 
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cool nights of that invigorating character so pre- 
valent in the great Northwest; where the early 
dawn sheds a radiance of warming glow that 
keeps vegetation in continuous growth, and 
where cereals are fed with nature’s continuous 
life-giving properties from seeding time till har- 
vest day, bringing forth amatured crop quicker 
than on any other spot on earth without artifi- 
cial processes. If you are familiar with the 
scenes on one of the State’s numerous large 
wheat farms, you will at once recognize that the 
artist has truthfully dealt with the subjects of 
of his paintings. No detail seems to have been 
forgotten by Mr. Guthrez. The topography of 
the country, the condition of the soil in both its 
virgin and cultivated state; the character 
pictures of the farm hands, the style of plowing 
implements, the fitting of harness and the color- 
ing and size of the horses used to supply the 
motive power, are all faithful portrayals of the 
real as they exist to-day. 

The canvas is thirteen feet long by six and one- 
half feet deep. Down in the foreground is shown 
an expanse of virgin prairie, blossoming with 
native roses, and colored as only are the prairies 
of North Dakota with their natural growth of 
many nutricious grasses. Twenty-three gang and 
sulky plows approach from the right, drawn by 
teams of three and four horses, while near the 
left end of the painting the turning point is 
reached where the plowmen start to turn a new 
furrow on their way to the other end of the field, 
a mile or more away. Off in the background is 
shown another division of the large farm where 
seventeen more gang and sulky plows are at 
work. Still furtheraway areseen immense stacks 
of grain, farm houses and machinery buildings. 
Over tothe left again is a true reproduction of 
heavily-laden trains drawing ol! the product of 
the soil, giving a view of a modern elevator, and 
the home of a North Dakota wheat-grower. The 
painting isa true reproduction of twenty miles 
of North Dakota prairie land, showing how mil- 
lions of tons of straw are annually devoured by 
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there is no other convenient manner 
of removing it: impressing upon the mind the 
wonderful expanse of the State’s domain, and de- 
truthfulness the 
rom the open recep- 
fine 
after 
was 


fire because 


picting in realistic scenes 
as they actually exist. 
tion court at the top of the stairway a 
given of this painting, which, 

receiving a medal at the Paris exposition, 
purchased by the United States Government and 
placed in the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington. The scene of the painting baving been 
laid in North Dakota it was sent to the World’s 
Columbian Exposition and assigned to the North 
Dakota State building for exhibition. You will 
have missed an opportunity to gather a correct 
idea of wheat farming in North Dakota if you do 
not take a view of this fine painting and its sur- 


view is 


rounding decorations. 
Very soon after beginning the installation of 
North Dakota’s principal exhibit it became ap- 
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shown to advantage very many of these fine spec- 
imens of the huntsman’s trophy and many of the 
agricultural samplesas well. So, in passing from 
the main exhibit room of the lower floor out 
through either of the large glass doors to the 
rear, the visitor is given an additional treat, and 
one usually unexpected, and pleasing as well as 
surprising. The entire space of the balcony over 
this latter exhibit has been kept intact for the 
use of visitors. Here an opportunity is given to 
rest from the fatigue of a tour of the grounds, and 
a peep at the Eskimo village afforded, while the 
spectacle of one railroad carrying 100,000 World’s 
Fair visitors every hour is presented to view. 
And then, if you desire to take a look at the 
most interesting of all exhibits at the Exposition 

the people—just step out on the front balcony 
of North Dakota’s building and here, in the cool- 
ing shade, on a hot afternoon, thousands of sight- 
seers will greet your eye, and you can watch 
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Dakota, with its rich inheritance of more than 
three million acres of lands, is shown to good ad- 
vantage in the Educational department in the 
Liberal Arts building, while in horticulture and 
forestry North Dakota appears to no less advan- 
tage than she does in any other departments of 
the great exposition. 

The World’s Fair visitor could scarcely give 
Agricultural Hall even a passing glance with- 
out being attracted to North Dakota’s splendid 
exhibit. It occupies a position very near the 
center of this great building, and partially be- 
neath one of the main passageways to the upper 
floor. Your attention will be drawn to the ex- 
hibit by the heroic figure of North Dakota feed- 
ing her staple product, wheat, to all the world. 
This figure, with its plinth and base, is 23 feet 
high. About its base are shown some beautiful 
North Dakota farm views. Here also are dis- 
played samples of the fertile loam which pro- 
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parent to Hon. Alfred Dickey, hxecutive Mana- , tired humanity to your heart’s content and re- | duces No. | hard wheat. The plinth is decorated 


ger of the North Dakota World’s Fair Board, 
that sufficient room had not been provided inthe 
original plans of the building. The situation 
was one of considerable moment. Great quanti- 
ties of material have been collected at the State’s 
expense and through contributions. 
Fach and every piece was worthy of exhibition 
on this great occasion, but where to place them 
all was the question of the hour. In addition to 
the overflow of farm products, came the splendid 
private collection of mounted game contributed 
for the event by Hon. L. E. Booker, ex-State 
treasurer. This latter collection representing, 
as it does, some of rarest specimens of the sports- 
man’s prowess owned in the Northwest, promises 
to form an attractive feature of the whole exhib- 
it. The problem of sufficient space was solved 
when it was decided to inclose a portion of the 
large rear veranda of the building, and carpen- 
ters were soon at work constructing an exterior 
wall of wainscoting and glass, where could be 


private 





flect upon the grand exhibit of the arts and sci- 
ences to be seen at the World’s Fair, and the 
wonderful achievements of the 200,000 inhabit- 
ants of North Dakota, whose wheat fields and 
animal industries are more valuable than the 
mines of all the world. 

As will be observed, the entire upper floor of 
the building has been given up to reception 
rooms and oflices. To the enterprising ladies of 
the principal cities of the State is due the credit 
for supplying the handsome furnishings that give 
these rooms their inviting and artistic appear- 
ance. This elegant furniture, the bric-a-brac 
and beautiful pictures which bedeck the walls,the 
fancy and art needlework which occupies the 
cabinets, represent, in part, the work of the 
women of the State, although a most comprehen- 
sive and highly attractive display is made by 
North Dakota ladies in the Woman’s building 
proper. 


The splendid public school system of North 





with fine specimens of different grains, and the 
whole effect is one to interest and please the vis- 
itor. On the south exposure of this display is a 
medallion of Christopher Columbus, made entire- 
ly from grains and grasses, and so draped with 
rewards of the harvest as to give the picture the 
appearance of having been done with the artist’s 
brush, rather than from simple products of the 
farm. Beautifully decorated arches surmount 
each side entrance, carrying above them signifi- 
cant mottoes. The arch at the north end is ap- 
propriately festooned with wheat, oats, barley 
and grasses, and here the visitor is apprised of 
of the fact that 250,000 homesteads await the en- 
terprising people of the world who will but come 
to North Dakota and occupy them. Two im- 
mense standing glass cases, ten feet high by 
twenty long, occupy positions of prominence in 
this exhibit. They are given up to a display of 
the natural animal foods of the State, and con- 
tain a fine specimen of each native grass. These 
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are so arranged that the botanist, as well as the 
practical farmer, will recognize them and their 
intrinsic value at sight. There are just 80 dis- 
tinct species shown here, as at the State building, 
and their fresh appearance and perfect preserva- 
tion is making them the center of attraction to 
all interested in different branches of the animal 
Surrounding this entire display isa 

railing, ornamented with figures 


industry. 

substantial 
holding aloft large glass bowls filled with differ- 
ent kinds of grains; while if you pass to the up- 
per floor of Agricultural Hall, and of course you 
will, in order to see the many interesting things 
displayed in this department, you will be afforded 
an opportunity, while resting on the first land- 
ing of the stairway, to study the artistic merit of 
thisexhibit. In letters you can read while you 
run you are told of North Dakota’s greatness and 
her wonderful achievements in two short crop 
years; that the ranchman’s paradise is within her 
borders; that inexhaustible coal beds, in veins 
from five to fifty feet thick, lie waiting the de- 
velopment of the two million inhabitants her 
broad, fertile acres can sumptuously support, and 
there still be room for more; that less than two 
hundred thousand North Dakotans produced one 
hundred and ten million bushels of wheat in two 
crop seasons, and that you have a standing invi- 
tation to become a resident of a State that offers 
unequalled advantages to capital and energy alike 

uM d's Fair Grounds, May 





A BRILLIANT DISPLAY. 


There is a rare treat in store for those who 
have not seen theexhibit of the Pairpoint Manu- 
facturing Company in section ‘‘N” of the Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts building at the 
World’s Fair. The pavilion itself has few, if 
any, rivals in architectural symmetry, refine- 
ment of design, and chaste beauty. It is of the 
Greciau-lonic style, taken from the Erectheum 
of the Athenian Acropolis, a beautiful (:recian- 
Ionic temple, which is acknowledged to be the 
finest example of a style which the Greeks de- 
veloped to the highest state of perfection. It is 
pure white and classic in every detail. It covers 
an area of 32x20 feet, in addition to an approach 
court 8x20 feet, enclosed with a balustrade. The 
plate-glass sides are enclosed by twenty-six fluted 
{onic columns standing entirely clear of the glass, 
forming a pure crystal background for the colon- 
nade. The interior is embellished with twelve 
columns, eight of which support the graceful 
octagonal dome which surmounts the pavilion. 
The height is eighteen feet from floor to top of 
balustrade and twenty-eight feet to the apex of 
the dome which crowns the composition. The 
dome is beautifully and delicately modeled, and 
is surmounted with a graceful winged female 
figure of Victory four feet high. There is a cen- 
tral hall traversing the pavilion between the side 
colonnades and under the dome and through the 
cluster of columns which support it. The whole 
is uniformly tinted a warmivory. The cornice 
is rich in modeling and is surmounted by an 
ornamental balustrade embellished with urns. 

The exhibit of gold and silver plated ware, in 
the manufacture of which the Pairpoint Manu- 
facturing Company stands second to none in the 
world, shows great originality and beauty of de- 
sign and is a credit to American genius. The 
large epergne displayed is a gem, being valued 
at $2,200. It stands five feet high and is of the 
rococo style, with cut-glass bowls. The large 
punch bowl with six goblets is a striking piece, 
and the gold tea sets are extremely beautiful. 
There are two Persian lamps, the decorations of 
which are exquisite, while the eggnut bowl, can- 
delabra, and other epergnes, loving and prize 
cups without number make up one of the most 
artistic exhibits the exposition. 

The Pairpoint Manufacturing Company, while 





only thirteen years old, excels in the originality 


and delicacy of its designs, and the increasing 
volume of business from the leading jewelers 
throughout the United States, whose critical 
trade is continually demanding novelties in silver- 
ware, is perhaps the best evidence of the merit of 
the product of the Pairpoint Manufacturing Co. 


*@- 


NOT A D.\ME MUSEUM. 


Queer ideas sometimes get afloat and drift 
around among the people for years, says the 
Spokane Review. For example, a belief prevails 
among a number of persons here in Spokane that 
the Government, or the State, or the city, or 
some modern Monte Cristo has a standing offer 


of $500 to any one who will go over the falls ina 


barrel. Down in Oregon a belief long prevailed 


in some minds that the Government would pay | 
$100 to the person who would plant an American 


flag on Mt. Hood. A number made the ascent 
and ran up the Stars and Stripes, but a cold and 
unpatriotic Government invariably failed to re- 
spond with the gold coin soseverely earned. By 
some incident or accident an impression got ex- 
tant in this State that the Washington World’s 
Fair Commission was seeking native-born trip- 
lets to exhibit at the Columbian Exposition, and 
as a result the commission received many letters 
of inquiry, a number of them saying that they 
could not provide triplets, but if twins were 
wanted the demand could be quickly met. Still 
others became deluded with the belief that the 
commission was seeking far and wide for a bad- 
ger. Letters on file with the commission indicate 
that a good many people thought the Washing- 
ton exhibit was to partake of the nature of a 
dime museum. It is surprising, though, how 
any one could seriously imagine that the commis- 
sion could make use of an animal so common as 
the badger. The members are ‘“badgered” 
enough even as matters stand. There are many 
queer things in the realm of nature, but there are 
queerer things in the realm of the imagination. 
ee 


A CONVENIENCE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 








The rolling chair, or ‘‘gospel chariot,”’ pictured 
on this page is the only surface 
conveyance allowed within the 
World’s Fair grounds. Therates 
are very reasonable, varying from 
seventy-five cents an hour for sin- 
gle chairs to $1.00 for double 
chairs, with attendants. If your 
wife or friend desires the company 
of yourself alone, forty cents an 
hour will be charged for thesingle 
chairs, and sixty cents for the 
double ones. The attendants are 
physically capable, young theo- 
logical students from various col- 
leges, who wear a neat blue uni- 
form, and are well posted as to 
what’s-this-ness and why’s-that- 
ness of the Columbian Exposition. 
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MUD SHOES FOR HORSES. 


Mud shoes for horses are com- 
mon in certain parts of Washing- 
ton, being used on horses in plow- 
ing the low and wet lands of the 
valley north of Sumner nearly 
every spring. The mud shoe con- 
sists of a heavy board about eight 
inches long, rounded infront. On 
this board a redhot shoe of the 
size worn on the horse’s foot for 
which it is intended is placed un- 
til it burns into it toa depth al- 
most sufficient to bury itself. It 
is necessary that the shoe have a 
long toe and long corks. A piece 
of circular band iron to fit over 











the top part of the hoof is then attached to 
the board and over the hoof to hold the mud 
shoe solidly to the foot. 
fastened tothe board with a screw, which when 
tightened holds the board as squarely to the bot- 
tom of the hoof as if it had grown there. The 
horses become accustomed to wearing them, and 
after a day or two experience no difficulty in 
working in them. 
enabled to plow land in the spring where with- 


One end of the band is 


By this means farmers are 


out the use of the mud shoe horses would mire 
Chi: ago Herald 


down 
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CRAZY MAN’S CASTLE. 





On the west bank of the Mississippi,—a few 
miles above Winona, Minnesota, is about the 
gueerest looking habitable structure to be seen 
between the poles. It is a rambling frame house, 
of modest size, but combining in its grotesque 
make-up pretty nearly every style of ancient and 
modern architecture that could possibly be 
copied in wood. The owner is asort of nonde- 


| script who appears to live solely for the purpose 


of attracting the attention of the passengers on 
the steamboats. His ideais a howling success, so 
far as that goes, as the pilot on duty is generally 
requested, if the place is passed at night, to 
throw the electric search-light in that direction, 
that they may get a sightof it. But river men 
say the old fellow intends making a summer re- 
sort of it, and has built and rebuilt many times 
with that object in view, without attracting any- 
thing more substantial that comments. The 
house is called by the river men the ‘‘Crazy Man’s 
Castle.” 
— wun 

A GREAT MINE.—The Mining Age of late date 
says the Elkhorn mine of Montana is one of the 
prizes such as are scarce. It has paid in dividends 
$127,000 more than the par value of its stock, 
and is still paying and promises to continue for 
an indefinite time. It produces silver for about 
thirty-one cents per ounce. Captain J. W. 
Plummer, formerly manager of the (iranite 
Mountain, and before that a Colorado miner, is 
its manager. 


A “GOSPEL CHARLOT,” WORLD'S FAIR GROUNDS. 
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BOLD MARTHA MAXWELL. 


B CAI'I ED. PAU ILEY, lt Ss 
Just look at her! Isn't that brazenness per 
sonified? And eutenant Pierce really seems to 
be quit affected by her bold ways ” The speak r 
was the wife of one of the officers of the fort, 


where my company was stationed, waiting for 


news concerning the movements of a band of 


hostile Apaches in the Southwest. A slight tilt 
ing of the delicately fashioned nose and a puck 
ering of the smoot row added emphasis to the 


comment 


Miss Martha Maxw the object of this criti- 
cism,was one of those who had sought the shelter 
of the fort during the Indian outbreak I had 


been thinking, before my companion spoke, that 


the girl was really well worth looking at. She 


was a lithe, strong young woman, habited in the 


free garb of the frontier—wide hat, loose blouse 


waist and stout boots, and her naturally good 


color was just then considerably heightened by 
lo tell 


lieutenant were en 


ise she was taking. 


the vigor of the exer 


the truth, she and my first 
namatch of ‘‘putting the shot” ata line 


twenty feet away, while a 


gaged 
drawn in the sand 
group of ollicers and men stood by, encouraging 
the participants. [It was an unconventional past- 
time fora woman, truly, but I was firmly of the 
opinion that I had seen few prettier sights than 
the rich color of the girl’s cheeks and the keen 
sense of enjoyment wh 
as she poised herself, adjusted the weight of the 


to throw 


h shone in her dark eyes, 
shot and prepared [It was a lovely 
picture. The group of lookers-on raised a hearty 
cheer of approval at t 
ted the 


lieutenant Dy a good three inches 


ie result of her throw. She 
sturdy, broad-shouldered young 
She lifted 
deference 


had bes 


her broad white hat to him, in moc! 


‘*‘Now that your excellency has been beaten 


with the rifle and the shot, is there anything else 


horse race’ Or shall we try 


we mighttry? A 
breaking a broncho?”’ 
f 


A ripple of the 
young man was suddenly checked by a call from 


aughter at the expense 


a sentry, pacing back and forth upon the wall of 


the fort There's a horseman coming down the 
trail from the west 


f immediate interest than a 


That was of more 
horse rac He might bring us news of the work 


of the Apaches; us into a 


very serio 


perhaps he might call 


is service. | waited with keen im 
speck of dust in the dis 
arger and larger. ‘It’s noth- 


I said, ‘“‘for he’s riding too 


patience while the sma 
tance grew slowly 
ng very serious, 
slowly to be the bearer of news.” 


‘*He’s riding a badly jaded horse,” the sentry 
‘He's 


in. He’s a mile away yet.’ 
the best horse could make 


returned irging the beast as fast as he 
The sand was deep 
and heavy in the trail 
but slow progre It was nearly half an hour 
later when the horsemanarrived at the stockade 
and climbed painfully out of his saddle. 

‘It’s the Apaches,” 
wiped the yellow dust from his haggard face; 
burned three ranch 
They 
got my pard, an’ come pretty near gettin’ me, but 
I knew the hills too well, an’ got away. I gota 
bad shot in the side, I reckon.”’ 
had a bad shot. It had taxed his iron strength 
to the utmost to reach the fort with the news. 
He was carried gently into the hospital quarters 
and his wound dressed, while I stood anxiously 


was his greeting, as he 
“night before last they 
houses down my way, in the Mugallons. 


It was true; he 


at his side, getting broken answers to my ques- 
tions. There was no time to lose. 

‘*There ain’t no way to tell you how to go, after 
you leave the main trail,’ he said, ‘‘unless you 
My ranch is eight 
I reckon 
I can’t go back, with this shot in me, It’s about 
the main trail, an’ then 


know the country down there 
miles this side of the Bar and Circle. 


twenty miles west, on 











(CAPTAIN, WHY CAN 1 


due south, through the hills, with not much of a 
trail to go by.”’ It seemed a poor foundation for 
an expedition against the marauders. The Mu- 
gallon Range was little less than a hopeless 
tangle of wooded hills and canyons for one not 
acquainted with its peculiarities. I went outside 
to see if I could not find some one in the crowd 
of ranchmen in the fort who would act as guide, 
or at least give me the needed directions. None 
of them were at all acquainted in that district; 
they had all come from the East and South, and 
I did not want to be burdened with any useless 
men. 

I had given orders that my company should 
prepare for the expedition, determined to make 
a trial. at any rate. I stood waiting for the 
horses to be saddled, when I[ felt a touch upon 
my arm. It was Martha Maxwell. 

‘Captain,’ she said, ‘I know a good deal of 
the Mugallons; why can’tI act as your guide?” 

**Youl” I cried; ‘‘why, my dear woman, it will 
be a hard undertaking for my men. I could never 
think of having a woman with the party.” A 
nice color came into her brown face. 

“Captain,” she said, quietly, ‘‘I am as much at 
home in the saddle and with the rifle as most of 
your men—more so than a great many of them, 
and I know the Mugallons. I have been brought 
up tothis life. You would be far more out of place 
in the range without me than with me, don’t you 
see? If you should be outnumbered you would 
be next to helpless. I would much rather go.’ 
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1 ACT AS YOUR GUID# 


My respect for the girl was suddenly turned to 
an almost boundless admiration. “If you will 
guide us as far as the range,’ I said, ‘‘and then 
give us such directions as you can, so that we 
may reach the trouble,I shall be too glad to take 
you withus. I will send you back then with an 
escort.’’ And afew minutes more found us horsed 
and beating up the yellow dust in the trail, Miss 
Martha riding between the young lieutenant and 
myself, mounted upon her own sturdy saddle 
horse. 

With the sunset we had reached the first low 
undulations of the plains lying at the foot of the 
great range. Daylight had hardly begun to wane 
when the full yellow moon climbed above the 
eastern horizon, making the brown, sandy wastes 
almost as light as day itself. At length I halted 
the command and asked our fair guide to give 
us such directions as she could for the continu- 
ance of our journey. ‘‘You must not go on with 
us any further,’ I said; ‘I shall send you back 
now, with an escort. We shall push on as well as 
we can, all night.” She proceeded to give me 
such swift, clear directions as she could, dis- 
mounting and drawing a rough map of the range 
in the soft sand. From this employment we were 
suddenly startled by one of my outposts trotting 
back to the body of the command with the hurried 
announcement: 

‘‘The Apaches are just ahead in the canyon, a 
hundred and fifty strong. I stumbled upon a 
scout over the hill there, and he fell back toward 
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the main body. Unless! missit, they'll attack 
us at once.” 

Pleasant news, truly. A hundred and fifty was 
double our number. They must have watched 
our approach through the long afternoon, medi- 
tating an attack when we should enter the mazes 
of the mountains. It wasa good fortune to have 
precipitated matters, at any rate—infinitely bet- 
ter thanrunning into an Apache ambuscade. We 
were instantly drawn together in close order, 
while I cast my eyes hurriedly over the neigh- 
borhood to see if there was a chance for a de- 
fense. A mile away, off to the northward, 
a narrow canyon opened through precipitous 
rocks. If we could ensconce ourselves there, 
defense might be maintained. There was, at 
least, not a moment to deliberate. I gave the 
command and our animals were started in a 
sharp gallop across the sands. We were none too 
soon. Hardly had we got into motion when the 
body of Apaches poured over the intervening 
hill-top. When they saw that a retreat was be- 
gun, and divined our intention of reaching the 
narrow canyon,they broke into their awful ery— 
a cry which seems like nothing so much as a 
chorus of very devils in the pit. There was no 
need to urge every exertion possible to reach our 
shelter. Every nerve of horse and man was 
strained to its utmost. There was only a space 
of three hundred yards between us—so small a 
space that shots from the rifles of the Indians 
now and again buzzed unpleasantly around our 
ears. By some strange fate, Martha Maxwell 
was still riding between Lieutenant Pierce and 
myself, and our animals were at the very rear of 
our flying column. I shouted to her, above the 
noise, ‘Push forward a little if you can, for 
heaven’s sake! Get into the middle of the 
column.”’ The face which she turned toward me 
in answer was positively brilliant with the fire 
and excitementof thesituation. She was actually 
enjoying it! 

We should certainly reach our shelter, I 
thought, with sucha start; then we would be 
able to care for ourselves. There was hardly a 
quarter of a mile left to be covered. I had hardly 
determined this point to my satisfaction, when 
the girl gave a sharp exclamation of alarm and 
instinctively drew upon her bridle rein, slacken- 
ing the pace of her horse. Lieutenant Pierce’s 
beast had stumbled in the yielding sand, throw- 
ing himself violently forward, sending the un- 
happy rider spinning over his head. I cast a 
horrified glance backward. The animal was 
struggling to his feet, but Pierce lay quite still 
where he had fallen. 

‘*‘My heavens!” I groaned, growing dizzy and 
sick. The poor fellow had always been a favorite 
with me. It seemed a terrible death. I muttered 
a little prayer of good-bye between my set teeth. 

The brave girl beside me had no such thought. 
There was not a second’s hesitation. She did not 
release her tension onthe bridle rein, but turned 
her beast about, threw herself low upon his neck 
and struck himinto a quick gallop, straight back 
in the face of that mad, shrieking mob of Indians 
toward the prostrate man, whose own horse had 
galloped furiously after the flying troop. Was 
she mad! Better one life than two, surely. It 
seemed certain death. But the grace of heaven 
is with the brave, sometimes. I had checked’my 
horse and spellbound I sat looking on, while she 
threw one arm about the neck of her flying horse, 
settling herself low upon one side and catching 
one strong ankle in the deep-seated saddle. Ina 
moment more she was beside the motionless 
figure on the sand, had thrown herself still lower 
upon the horse’s side, caught her free hand in 
Pierce’s belt and lifted the dead weight of his body 
upon her own horse, in front of the saddle. She 
had not lost control of the animal for an instant, 
and had him now well in hand, galloping after 
the troops, less than a hundred yards in the rear. 


Oh! it was nob’y done! That was the worth of 
that ‘‘unwomanly” strength of hers, so ‘‘brazen” 
and ‘‘out of place.”’ It was nobly done. 

I have not much else to tell. We reached our 
shelter and made a spirited defense against the 
Apaches, and then when we reached the fort 
again, young Piercetold mein a day or two, with 
mounting color, that this ‘‘most unwomanly of 
women” was to watch over and care for him 


always. 
*@- 


RACING ON PUGET SOUND. 

What was probably the most unique race on 
record occurred on the waters of Puget Sound 
between Tacoma and Seattle on Friday afternoon 
—namely arace between a whale and a steam- 
boat. Shortly after the Flyer passed Brown’s 
Point on her afternoon trip to Seattle, a large 
shovel-nose whale was noticed on her port bow, 
and as it was in about the same position when 
the Flyer came up on her previous trip it excited 
the curiosity of the captain, who decided to stand 
off his course to get a near view of the monster 
of the deep. Judge of his astonishment when, 
instead of overhauling the whale,the Whale drew 
away from the boat. By this time ithad got noised 
about amongst the passengers that it was the in- 
tention of the officers of the boat to overtake the 
whale if it was possible for wood, steel and steam 
to do so. 

Word was sent to the engine-room, and in a 
few moments it was plainly noticeable that the 
crack boat of the Pacific had got an extra move 
on herself, and in about five minutes it was clear 
she was gaining on the whale. About one mile 
south of Robinson’s Point the whale put on an ex- 
tra spurt speed, and fora minute or so gained a 
little on the boat, but it evidently was only a 
spurt, for the boat again gained. When Robin- 
son’s Point was reached the whale took the in- 
side course, and it was feared it would run ashore 
and so end the race. To prevent this the Flyer 
keot on shore so as to allow it plenty of sea room 
in rounding the point. By reason of taking the 
outside course after the point was rounded, the 
whale had gained considerable on the boat, but 
it was evident from the eratic movements of the 
leviathan that it was fast becoming tired out, 
and that it would be only a matter of a few miles 
more when the monster would have to acknowl- 
edge defeat. About half a mile from Pulley 
Point the whale and boat were side by side, and 
the excitement among the passengers was in- 
tense, women and children joining in the wild 
and vigorous yelling. Bets which at the begin- 
ning of the race were offered that the whale 
would do up the boat, were all withdrawn, and no 
one could be found who would risk ten cents on 
his whaleship. When Pulley point was passed 
the boat was ahead fully six lengths, and five 
minutes after passing the Point the greatest race 
on record was ended, the man had constructed to 
sail on top of the water a boat that could outrun 
the swiftest denizen of the deep. 

A passenger who came up on the boat that 
crossed the Flyer’s track reported seeing a dead 
whale near Pulley point. Whether or not this 
was the remains of the whale that raced the 
Flyer has not yet been verified, but it is quite 
probable that the race the boat gaveit may have 
proved fatal.— Tacoma Ledger. 


THE COWBOY CHEF OF TO-DAY. 


The spring roundup was at Horseshoe Canyon 
the first of the week and worked from there over 
to the river. This roundup shows there have 
been many changes in New Mexico, and that the 
cowboy of a few years ago has disappeared. As 
Southern Grant County is the most enlightened 
and progressive part of the two Territories it is 
to be expected that there will be found the full- 





est development of the «wasthetics of cow punch- 





ing. The day work and dress of the cowboy is 
much as formerly it is in the cook and his de- 
partment that the most progress has been made. 
This roundup has the good luck to have F. 5. 
Douglass acting as chef. Instead of letting the 
cowboys crowd around the tailboard of the grub 
wagon and help themselves as has been the cus- 
tom, Mr. Douglass eats himself, or the cattle 
owner shows up for a meal, the tailboard is 
spread with a snowy white cloth, napkins are 
produced and the board is adorned with dainty 
china and solid silver. This was a shock to the 
unprogressive cowpunchers of Arizona, but they 
nearly fell off the tree when they saw Chef 
Douglass prepared for his night’s rest. He took 
a spring cot from the top of the mess wagon, 
pulled a hair mattress from under the seat, un- 
rolled his bedding, spread a pair of fine sheets 
adorned with a monogram, then a pair of heavy 
blankets and over it all a fine white Marseilles 
bed spread, disrobed, puton a ruflied night shirt, 
climbed into bed, and by the light of his lantern 
read a chapter from the Gospel St. Luke and 
then dropped into a peaceful slumber. The cow- 
boy from Dona Ana County looks on in astonish- 
ment, wants to take a shot at the ensemble, but 
the rufiles on the night shirt scares even this out 
of his head.— Lordsburg (N. M.) Liberal. 
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IRRIGATION, 


Irrigation’s success has surpassed the hopes of 
its most sanguine advocates. What has been 
done in the previous ten years will be duplicated 
and eclipsed by the progress of the next ten. It 
is the salvation of much of the West. Half of 
Oregon is thirsty for its presence. 

There are estimated to be 542,000,000 acres in 
the United States that can be profitably re- 
claimed from the barren desert. Already 2,631,- 
381 acres of arid land are no longer a waste. It cast 
$29,611,000 to reclaim them, and they are now 
worth $94,611,000. This is a profit in value of 
nearly #65,000,000, which far outshines the re 
cords of any farm lands not under irrigation. 
The value per acre reaches from $31 in Wyomirg 
to $150 in California, and the product of the arti- 
ficially watered soil varies between $8.25 in 
Wyoming to $19 in California. To secure the 
rights of the ditch and bring water the first 
time on arid landscosts about $8.25, and the sub- 
sequent expense is only about $1.07 per year. 
The water right established in this way is valued 
also at $25 per acre. Hardly a week passes in 
which some irrigating scheme is not launched 
on the world of investments. History is simply 
repeating itself. In ancient times those nations 
possessed the greatest riches and population,the 
largest cities and most extensive agrarian pro- 
ductiveness, which had reduced irrigation toa 
science and an absolute necessity.—Portland 
Telegram. 
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FROG LORE.—A story comes from Pennsy!l- 
vania that a frog found 300 feet below the sur- 
face of the earth, in a coal bed, has recovered 
from its lethargy and is now alive asever. This 
is perhaps nearer a fish yarn than a frog comes 
to being a fish. But who can say that the frogs 
frozen in our Northern lakes, frozen into insensi- 
bility in their hiding places during the long, 
cold winter, could not remain so for an indefinite 
time, preserved by the same degree of cold? 
Who can tell how many winters the frog could 
sleep in its icy casement provided no summer in- 
tervened? If a hundred, why not a hundred 
thousand? These queries start others, and the 
probability of an indistructable life principle is 
suggested by the long suspended animals that 
have once been endowed with life. In fact life 
itself is merged by this process into the elements 
themselves, coeval with them, and arising from 
them.—Jamestown Alert. 
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May Morning in Manitoba. 


The first really warm days of spring or early 
summer make a wonderful and delightful change 
in this country. Fancy clear, genial sunshine, 
warminy and brightening the pure morning air, 
rf 


the soft carpet ¢ ass on the original prairie, 


gemmed with the purple beauty of millions of 


gr 


crocuses and other wild flowers. The + arly birds 
in full chorus, sending forth showers of song: the 
lark the loudest, the robin the most familiar and 
all musical, until the air trembles into tune. New 
birds of various kinds arriving from the South in 
reat numbers, all rejoice in the change. The 
riendly gray plovers, in pairs, show their grace- 
il forms and elevated wings. The golden plov 
ers witl beautiful plumage and swift on their 
course appear in flocks. From on high in the 


pure air brown and white cranes utter their 


peculiar cry or delight to stroll in groups on the 

plain, looking in the distance not unlike flocks of 

sheep. The solemn grey geese in long triangu 
. t=) La P 


ar lines keep on their way towards the distant 

rthern sea, or stoop their heads and circle on 
strong wings over the shallow lake where they 
esire to rest and drink. The restless and beauti- 
11 waveys, clamorous on their course, peopl 
the upper air, catching the glittering sunlight 
on their black wings and pure white plumage. 
On the lakes there is much splashing of wild 
fowl, and constant new arrivals of migratory 
birds are taking place. 


seems to be distributed amongst the creatures on 


Unbounded happiness 


the earth, in the air and on the sparkling and 
sunlit waters.—J/’i/ot Mound Seitinel 


Hunting the Mountain Lion. 


While making the descent to sec the game 
th hunters came sudden] y toa We ige rock on 
the mountain, extending toward a like mass on 
the opposite side of the chasm. On reaching it, 
Don Felipe uttered a cry of precaution, and 
pointed across the canon. There, in its sanctuary, 
stood, in strong relief against the rock, the great 
the mountain lion,—its head 


raised in alistening attitude. The whole position 


cat of the Sierras, 


was so noble and impressive that it was some 
seconds before the rifles cracked, and the fierce 
yell of the wounded animal broke the stillness. 
It turned quickly and savagely, snarling and bit- 
ing at the wound in its flank; then, being struck 
again, whirled, and blinded by pain and fury, 
sprang or rolled over the precipice, and went 
thundering down the side of the canon, lodging 
dead in the chapparal far below. 

‘*That chap was a-lying for the doe,” said the 
old mountaineer, as later he came upthe moun- 
tain, with the skin of the lion over his back. 

‘They kill more deer in and out of season than 





all the hunters in California put together; and 
when your folks say a mountain lion ain't up to 
the mark, don’t you take any stock init. No, I 
never knew one to kill a man; but they will 
tackle a grizzly, and I’ve seen ‘em tear a horse so 
that the owner didn’t know him when he saw 
him. I’ve killed the mountain lion from the 
Rockies down to San Bernardino, and when they 
re cornered they are as bad as a regular lion, 
from all I have read.” —Charles Fredrick Holder, 


t Ma Ca rio? wa 


Harpooning Buffalo Fish. 

Sunday occurred the annual migration of the 
buffalo fish in the narrows and in the slough at 
the upper end of Spiritwood Lake, says the 
Jamestown, N. D., Alert. These huge specimens 
of the fish family only appear two or three days 
each spring, and then come out of the deep water 
in the lake in great numbers. They seek the 
warm, shallow water for the purpose of spawning 
and immediately return to the dark depths where 
they remain unseen for another year. While en- 
gaged in depositing spawn in the shallows and 
of the lake, these fish 
furnish an entertaining sight. Their big black 
backs and fins, and hog-like fronts are frequent- 
ly seen above the water, while their tails splash 
the surface constantly. Their actions at this 
time resemble the wallowing and playing of a 
much as anything. 


vrass of the upper part 


drove of pigs in a mud holeas 
Some of these fish attain a weight of at least 60 
pounds and many have been taken weighing 50 
pounds. Their flesh is coarse and oily, but of 
good flavor and highly prized by the farmers of 
the vicinity. A buffalo fish steak, first parboiled 
and fried, is excellent. 

Sunday, Bob Wallace, J. G. Churchman, Billy 
Malene and a party of 
just in time to see the buffalo in the height of 
With an old spear, from a 


friends drove tothe lake 


their entertainment. 
boat, 1l of the fish were secured, ranging from 
25 to 35 pounds, no particularly big specimens 
being caught. The fish were brought in and 
photographed The fun of spearing a monster 
of that size is said to be very considerable, and 
although the wateris only about three feet deep, 
the boys say it was hard to tell which one was 


the fish and which the fisher 


A Quail’s Dancing Party. 

At this season of the year North American 
birds are busily engaged at love making, pre- 
paratory to mating and nest building. In an ex- 
haustive article on the ‘‘Lives and Loves of 
North American Birds” in the current number 
of the Nineteenth Century Mr. John Worth 
gives the following amusing description of the 
remarkable preliminary courtship of the quail, 
commonly knownas the prairie chicken: ‘After 
the disappearance of the snow,” he says, ‘‘and 
the coming of the warmer weather, the prairie 
chickens sharptailed grouse) meet every morn- 
ing at gray dawn in companies of from six to 
twenty, on some selected hillock or knoll, and in- 
dulge in ‘the dance.’ At first the birds stand 
about in ordinary attitudes, resembling people 
ata ball before the music begins, when suddenly 
one of the cocks lowers his head, spreads out his 
wings nearly horizontally and his tail perpendi- 
cularly, distends his air sacsand erects his feath- 
ers, then rushes across the ‘floor,’ taking the 
shortest of steps, but stamping his feet so hard 
and so rapidly that the sound is like that of the 
kettle-drum; at the same time he utters a sort of 
bubbling crow, which seems to come from his 
air sacs, beats the air with his wings, and vi- 
brates his tail, so that he produces a loud, rust- 
ling noise, and thus becomes a really astonishing 
spectacle. Soon after one commences all the 
cocks join in rattling, stamping, drumming, 
crowing and dancing together furiously; louder 
and louder the noise, faster and faster the dance 





becomes, until at last they madly whirl about, 
leaping over each other in excitement. After a 
brief spell the energy of the dancers begins to 
abate, and shortly afterwards they cease, and 
stand or move about very quietly, until they are 
again started by one of their number leading off, 
as human dancers are observed to do during the 
intervals of rest between their performances. 

‘*The whole operation reminds the looker-on so 
strongly of a Cree dance as to suggest the possi- 
bility of its being the prototype of the Indian 
exercise. The space occupied by the dancers is 
from 50 too 100 feet across, and, as it is returned 
to year after year, the grass is usually worn off, 
and the ground trampled down hard and smooth. 
‘Dancing’ is indulged in at any time of the morn- 
ing or evening in May, but it is usually at its 
height before sunrise.” 


A North Dakotan Wants a Wife. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press: The man who wades 
through a tedious length of supposed romance 
or matrimonial sensation ina newspaper to dis- 
cover at the end of the column that he has been 
reading a patent medicine advertisement all the 
while, isa common commodity on the market. 
The man whoreads such an article through from 
beginning to end carefully and thoughtfully and 
is not aware that he has been hoaxed isa rare 
sample of humanity. There is such a man in 
North Dakota. He is a Scandinavian bachelor. 
Recently he saw in a Scandinavian paper an ad- 
vertisement of the Burlington railroad, which is 
apogee ane Matrimony.’ 

The ” begins with a tender couplet from 
Tennyson on the subject of love, which is then dis- 
cussed philosophically after the style of a spring 
editorial. ‘‘The main point,” says the advertise- 
ment, ‘tis to get a good wife, and one of the 
brightest editors in Minnesota says he owes his 
spouse for having transportation on the Burling- 
ton.”’ In conclusion the unsuspecting reader is 
directed tosend to General Passenger Agent Ken- 
yon for maps, tickets, etc. The fluttering hearted 
descendant of Florence Nightingale, referred to 
above, evidently mistook Mr. Kenyon for a repre- 
sentative of some matrimonial agency in this city 
and recently sent him the following letter: 

LaMoure, N. D., March 25, 1898 ; 2 
Kenyon; I seein The Srenska Fotkets ps paper that 
you are an agent for folks who want to get mar- 
ried. Well, tell me if you can send me a Swede 
girl who wants to get married. I want to tell 
you that I am greatly in need of a wife to keep 
house for me. I have started in farming, and 
there are none here that I like or want. You can 
say that I am twenty-five years old, have been in 
America five years and a good worker, weigh 
155 pounds and am five feet six inches long. 

“Tl wish to say that I would like one of my size. 
Well, you can do the best you can. I have a 
quarter-section of land and have rented another 
quarter and I will break it this spring. So, you 
see, I will have too much to do. Has she got any 
money? It won’t hurt a bit if not; it won’t make 
any difference, but if she has any she can pay 
you for the trouble. If I had time I would go out 
and look for myself, but you will do as well. I 
hope you can do this for me. My address is P. 
A. Nordin, LaMoure P. O., LaMoure Co., N. D.” 


Preachers in Washington Woods. 


The minister of the gospel has become a factor 
in the shingle industry of Washington. The raft 
boatmen and mariners call him a “sky pilot,” 
and the loggers on the inlets put him down asa 
‘‘gospel shark,’’ and out of pure, unadulterated 
meanness curse and carry on ina most ornery 
manner when one of them comes into camp. But, 
bless you, they don’t meanany harm. Your log- 
ger and raftsman isa big-hearted man, and al- 
though he may occasionally fill up on blue vitriol 
and decoctions made from arsenic and brass fil- 
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ings, he will divide his last dollar with one in 
distress. There is, however, a latent devilish- 
ness in his makeup which crops out when a 
clergyman comes around. This the Western 
clergyman is aware of, and he is not easily 
shocked. He is a very important personage in 
all the logging camps and lumber villages on 
Puget Sound, and despite the fact that he has to 
labor among the rough woodsmen and mill em- 
ployees, we will wager that these clergymen 
have found more true Christians among the 
rough and ready crowd to which they preach 
than among the well-dressed and civil city con- 
gregations. The roughness of the woodsman is 
on the surface and not in the heart. The clergy- 
men in these villages are first in everything 
which tends toimprove the morals or benefit the 
town. He is a leader ineverything, and his word 
islaw. Up at Arlington last week fire broke out 
in Gifford & Kelly’s saw and shingle mill, and 
had it not been for Rev. N. C. Moore a good 
many houses would have been in ashes. He led 
the bucket brigade and acted as chief marshal 
until the fire was extinguished. He gave orders 
with the coolness and sang froid of a veteran fire 
fighter, and inside an 
hour had the fire un- 
der control. Naturally 
he is the lion of the 
hour. The woods are 
full of clergymen of 
Mr. Moore's calibre, 
but the first instance 
ofaclergyman taking 
charge of a shingle 
mill during the week 
and fighting Satan 
on Sunday is here- 
with chronicled. At 
Anacortes the Rev. 
C. MecDermoth was 
last week appointed 
general manager of 
the big shingle mill 
of the Anacortes Co- 
operative Company. 
It is said that he fills 
the position as it 
never has been filled 
before, and the city 
is proud of him. But 
the Rev. Mr. McDer- 
moth is probably not 
aware of the temp- 
tations that fall to 
the lot of a manager 
of a shingle mill. 
Now it isn’t expected 
that a sawyer who 
has just left a portion of his anatomy on one 
side of the saw will say the Lord’s prayer and 
read a chapter out of the Bible; or that the 
average mill manager will go up toa lubberly 
hand who has broken up the machinery of the 
mill by his awkwardness, and mildly say, 
**Michael, please don’t let it happen again!”’ On 
the contrary, the Rev. Mr. McDermoth will find 
that the toilers in shingle mills are human and 
apt to stand ona bunch of 5-to-2s and swear so 
vehemently, when the occasion arises, that the 
shingles will turn red in the machines. This 
may shock him at first, but we expect to hear 
every day that he has yanked a blasphemous 
shingle weaver up short for swearing, and that 
business will be transacted at the old stand minus 
picturesque profanity and miscellaneous cuss 
words. The Lumberman can’t help congratulat- 
ing the co-operative company in particular and 
the shingle trade in general in securing the ser- 
vices of the reverend gentleman—the first 
clergyman in the world actively engaged in 
manufacturing shingles. A clergyman who can 
successfully manage a large shingle mill is worth 











keeping an eye on, and we are sure that he has 
the largest congregation in Anacortes. He de- 


serves success.—/?ugyet Sound Liumheriman 


Montana Coyotes and Wolves. 

Kast-bound passengers on a Northern Vlacitic 
train, a few days ago, were treated to an unusual 
spectacle. It was in the cattle country west of 
Glendive. On the south side of the tract, and 
within less than fifteen rods from the train, stood 
a stupid-looking ‘‘yearling.”’ A large buffalo 
wolf sat on his haunches near the head of the 
apparently fear-stricken yearling, while a second 
wolf occupied a like position in rear of the poor 
beast. A young ‘‘cattle-king’’ on the Pullman, 
who was one of the observers of the incident,said: 

‘*Those wolves have cutout that yearling from 
a bunch somewhere near, and have driven him 
to this place where they will herd him until they 
get up a good, big, regulation wolf appetite; 
then they will bring him down and take their 
steak rare. That kind of wolf seems to take 
special pleasure in working up their hunger to 
the ideal Indian standard before they eat any- 
thing. I have seen repeated instances, where 





they had gotten possession of a youny animal, fo 
their keeping their victim ‘‘cornered’’—as in the 
case we have just seen—all day long, and not 
molesting it at all save to keep it from running 
away. They seem to like to terrify their prey, 
and to gloat over it for hours before destroying 
it; mean time working up their appetite. I can 
guarrantee you that they will not harm that 
yearling for hours yet.” 

The young drover(he was an Englishman and, 
without saying, an observer of animals) became 
reminiscent and interesting: 

“Our writers of natural history must make 
most of their studies from the top floors of high 
city buildings, judging from the paucity of their 
information concerning the habits, etc., of our 
plains animals. They seem to make very little 
distinction between coyotes and wolves, when in 
fact there is greater dissimilarity between them 
and their habits than there is between a coyote 
and an ordinary dog. Wolves and coyotes will 
not interbreed, for instance, while coyotes and 
dogs will. Many dogs which will attack a wolf 
readily enough will not touch acoyote. A wolf, 











in running from pursuit, will invariably goina 
straight line, and is therefore easily run down 
by a good horse; while a coyote runs every way 
but the one you want him to, and is seldom 
caught. The wolf is simply stupid compared 
with acoyote. last fall in riding the range, I 
saw a bunch of sheep a short distance away. | 
saw the sheep-herder sit down, and at the same 
time I discovered a coyote sneaking from sage- 
brush to sage-brush toward the flock. I watched 
developments, for I felt sure that the coyote 
knew as well as I did that the sheep-herder’s at- 
titude meant that he was enjoying a brief nap. 
Suddenly the coyote reached the bunch of sheep 
on the side opposite to where the dog was, was 
amongst them in a moment and in much less 
time than it takes to tell it—he had cut-out four 
sheep and was deliberately driving them off 

just as well, in fact, as any sheperd dog could 
have driven them. 
the dog did not protect his sheep. The fact 
is that he was doing the best he could under 
the circumstances, his herder being asleep: 
for if the dog had tried to stop the thief 
then the coyote would have 


You wonder, probably, why 


stampeded the 
whole bunch, and the 
dog knew it—and so 
did the coyote. Well, 
that coyote actually 
drove those _ four 
sheep off just as nice 
ly and quietly as the 
best dog on the range 
could have done. He 
took them off around 
a little butte out of 
sight and then start- 
ed them toward the 
foot-hills, all the time 
driving them gently 
and quietly. I had 
kept out of sight as 
much as possible be- 
hind a rise of ground, 
and after seeing that 
the coyote had suc- 
cessfully accomplish- 
ed his part of the pro- 
gramme, I came in 
on his rear and a 
revolver shot’ sent 
him scurrying off 
like the wind: while 
I managed with con- 
siderable difficulty to 
get the stupid sheep 
back to their flock. 
The coyotes know 
perfectly well, when 
they see a person, whether he has a Winches- 
ter or not. If they see that you have no rifle 
they will sit around in the most impudent 
and tantalizing way and, in fact, permit you 
to ride or walk quite near to them; but if they 
see a gun they simply laugh at you as the) 
skip out of sight. You cannot get a coyote to go 
under anything. You may hang a quarter of 
beef or game even within reach of the coyote and 
he will never touch it. He evidently argues that 
it is man’s work and means a trap or trick of 
some sort. On the other hand a wolf will walk 
right into a trap set beneath hanging meat. A 
coyote will not touch anything that is placed 
under a wagon, no matter how long it might 
remain there. In fact he will hardly walk 
beneath a tree, so fearful is he that there may 
be something above him that he cannot see. 
The wolves and coyotes have increased greatly 
in numbers in the grazing country within the 
past few years, but now that Montana has put 
a $5 bounty on their scalps we hope to see them 


thinned out.” 
kK. B. NORTHRUP. 
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OF INTEREST TO SETTLERS. 


North Dakota for Cattle. 

Hon, k. M. Prouty, of Grand Forks. president 
of the North Dakota Agricultural Society, and 
one of the leading stockmen of the Northwest, 
says: ‘The exact cost of raising cattle on my 
ranch in North Dakota since 1884 ranges from 
$2.80 to $3.60 a year per head. ‘That covers ev- 
erything. People may doubt this, but I have the 
figures... Good grasses, water and climate are 
conditions necessary to the raising of stock 
These exist in North Dakota 
and not long ago, when immense herds of buffa- 


There wasa time, 


lo roamed over the country and cropped the 
abundant herbage. They suddenly disappeared, 
slaughtered by hide hunters in such countless 
numbers that gathering and shipping their bones 
has been, and continues to be, a large business. 
The railroads have hauled thousands of cars of 
bones picked up in the vast pasture fields pene- 
trated by its lines. From the one station of Mi- 
not, on the Mouse River, over 200 cars were 
shipped last year to l’astern sugar refineries. 


Darrson Ste lard 


Montana Bench Lands. 

There are thousands of acres of the finest bench 
land still open for settlement in the Bitter Root 
Valley. Itis naturally arid and no water can be 
gotten to it by means of ditches or flumes. Its 
only salvation is artesian water, and we maintain 
that there is no question about getting water by 
that means; everything points in that direction 
a low, trough-shaped valley, with high plateaus 
on eitber side, favored with an abundance of 
snow and rain the whole year round. Scattered 
over these plateaus are numerous fresh water 
lakes with no visible outlet. Away up the moun- 
tain sides are numerous gushing springs, each 
affording water enough to irrigate several 
ranches in itself. There is a scheme on foot for 
sinking one of these wells by way of experiment. 
Let everybody who has the interests of this val- 
ley at heart offer some encouragement and as- 
sistance, and it will only be a matter of a few 
years till we have flowing wells all along our foot 
hills and waving fields of grain and grass where, 
under present conditions, only sage brush can 


grow Bitter Root Times 


A New Industry. 


The report given by Dr. Van Marter, presi 
dent of the Palouse [rrigating Company, on the 
introduction of new products to the fertile Palouse 
region, is of great interest to all who have at 
heart the development of new industries in our 
State. The company is experimenting in the 
raising of hops, and has faith that the crop will 
prove as great a success in this section of the State 
as it has beyond the mountains. Orchards of 
apricots, peaches and similar fruits are being set 
out, with a glimpse of a large canning industry 
in the not far distant future. 

Special attention is called toa novel crop which 
will be thoroughly tested. <A tract of land has 
been devoted to planting of peppermint and lav- 
ender, from which are manufactured essential 
oils. ‘There are a few peppermint farms in this 
country, most of them in Western New York, 
with one or two iu Southern Michigan, all bring- 
ing in large revenues to their owners. Pepper- 
mint requires a rich, moist soil and peculiar con- 
ditions, and whether these can be fulfilled in the 
dry climate of the Palouse Country, even with 
plentifulirrigation, remains a question which ex- 
periment alone can answer. In the year 1891 
there were imported into the | nited States 3,149 
pounds of prepared peppermint worth $3,918 

The United States Department of Agriculture, 
in answer to inquiries on the subject, has stated 
that it is of the department’s opinion that much 


might be done in this country in the way of rais- 
ing flowers for perfumers and soap manufactur- 
ers. Oregon and Washington were suggested as 
as having a suitable climate for flower farms. If 
objection is raised to the sometimes severe, 
though short winters of our State, the famous 
rose gardens of Bancroft, the historian, in Rhode 
Island, prove the ability of that flower, at least, 
to withstand severe cold with proper care. 

Some statistics might be interesting in this 
connection. The United States imported in the 
year 1891 the following: Tose leaves, tothe val- 
ue of $6,966; jasmine, $2,836; lavender, $102,830); 
rosemary, $33,545; thyme, $20,549; orange flowers, 
$53,983: bay leaves, (essence and oil) $1,797; pep- 
permint, $3918. Dried flowers roots and barks 
are used in great quantities, one firm alone using 
ten tons annually.— Spokane Chronicle. 


Sheep in the Northwest. 


One of the pronounced recent departures in the 
agricultural industry of the Northwest is the 
change from exclusive grain growing to a mixed 
industry in which live stock and dairying are 
prominent features. In Minnesota special atten- 
tion thus far has been given to horses, cattle and 
hogs; but in Montana and the Dakotas sheep are 
arousing the most notable interest. 

In Montana the sheep flocks have multiplied 
ten-fold in ten years and in 181 numbered over 
2 800,000 animals. The sheep industry of Mon- 
tana represents a capital of $20,000,000 and brings 
ina yearly revenue of nearly $2,500,000 from wool 
alone. Montana wool has in a brief period at- 
tained a national reputation. 

North Dakota is a recent convert to the sheep 
industry, but already has more sheep than all 
other domestic animals combined, and the indus- 
try is rapidly growing in popular favor as in 
profitableness. The Tribune is informed by 
North Dakota farmers that sheep bid fair to be 
the solution of the crop problem, in paving the 
way to diversification of products. Experienced 
authorities insist that there is more money in 
North Dakota sheep than in grain, and that 
sheep raising is likely to be the great industry of 
that State before many years. With only a few 
seasons’ start the sheep industry of North Dako- 
ta has grown to embrace a capital of over $5,(000,- 
000 and a flock of 600,000. The average cost of 
keeping is estimated at $1 per head for the State, 
and the average fleece about eight pounds. Con- 
sequently, the wool alone more than pays the cost 
of maintaining the flock, leaving the natural 
yearly increase in flock a net profit. Abundant 
cheap lands, the low cost of hay, grain and pas- 
turage, and the healthfulness of the climate make 
the Dakotas a natural sheep region. The new 
industry is a welcome solution of the single-crop 
problem. 

In Minnesota the sheep industry has not yet 
attained the prominence given to several other 
branches of stock raising. Indeed, the State has 
more dogs than sheep. Yet the Government re- 
port for 181 credits the State with 400,000 sheep, 
and an average wool clip of seven pounds per sheep. 
The principal aim in sheep raising in this State is 
mutton. The Goverment ‘Special Report on the 
Sheep Industry,” 1892, states, in the chapter on 
Minnesota: ‘Sheep now pay the farmer better 
than any other class of stock, and in the prairie 
country, those who are now engaged in raising a 
few sheep find it the most profitable branch of 
mixed industry.” The average annual increase 
in flock is placed at 95 per cent, and the average 
cost of keeping $1 or less per head. The Gov- 
ernment department enumerates numerous ad- 
vantages—exceptionally favorable climate, the 
best of feed and water, freedom from disease, and 
a first-class local market—which Minnesota pos- 
sesses Over all Eastern States. Sheep brought to 
this State from Ohio and other Eastern sheep re- 





gions show a marked gain in weight of fleeceand 





carcass. The Government department entertains 
enthusiastic sentiments regarding the future of 
Minnesota’s sheep industry.— Minneapolis Trri- 


hune. 


Farming on the Yellowstone. 

An editorial writer in the Helena Independent 
of Sunday thus treats the subjectof ‘Farming in 
Yellowstone County,” Montana: 

Yellowstone County offers unsurpassed advan- 
tages to the small farmer, to the man who under- 
stands the business as it is carried on in the mid- 
dle Western States, because in that county he can 
grow the same crops he can in Illinois, and he 
will have the additional advantages of an abso- 
lute certainty of a good yield every year, always 
a remunerative market, and a free range for his 
little bunch of live stock. Yellowstone County 
offers three advantages to the farmer—an 
equable climate, unlimited water for irrigation, 
and adjacent to the bottom lands fine open ranges 
for his stock, free to every one. The average 
elevation of the Yellowstone Valley is 3,000 feet. 
In that part of it in Yellowstone County early 
spring is the rule, beginning about the middle 
of February when plowing and sowing begin, and 
crops are always in by April 1. The first frost 
comes about Oct. 15, so that the season lasts 
about eight months. During June, July and Au- 
gust the records show that the average tem- 
perature is higher in the Yellowstone than in 
any other portion of the State, assuring the 
maturing of the less hardy crops. ‘The coldest 
weather begins about January | and continues 
for from two to six weeks, save in extraordi- 
narily cold winters. 

There is practically an unlimited supply of wa- 
ter for irrigation in that portion of the Yellow- 
stone Valley tributary to Billings. In Yellow- 
stone County there are exclusive of the recently 
acquired strip of the Crow Reservation, 1,500,000 
acres of irrigable land, of which 500,000 are now 
under ditch. All of the larger ditches are taken 
out of the Yellowstone River. The largest is 
that owned by the Minnesota and Montana Land 
ard Improvement Company, which is forty miles 
long. Itis controlled by the heirs of Frederick 
Billings and Freeman Clark. It is a high-line 
ditch and there are 60,000 acres of first-class land 
under it, one-half of which is under cultivation, 
but principally in hay. Other ditches are the 
Canyon Creek, twenty-eight miles long, in the 
center of the valley, owned by asyndicate of farm- 
ers; Italian ditch, fifteen miles long; Mill Ditch 
Company, fifteen miles long; Clark’s Fork Ditch 
company, ten miles; Yellowstone Ditch Company, 
fifteen miles; Stillwater ditch, twelve or fifteen 
miles; the McAdow ditch, six miles, and a large 
number of smaller ones, the latter covering about 
30,000 acres of land. All of these ditches, save 
that of the Minnesota & Montana company, are 
owned by farmers’ syndicates, each share of stock 
entitling a farmer to an inch of water. The riv- 
er has a fallin the vicinity of Billings of from 
ten to fifteen feet to the mile, while the fall in the 
ditches is about three feet to the mile. The ad- 
vantage the Yellowstone Valley farmer has over 
the Eastern agriculturist lies in the fact that he 
never has to fertilize his land. The river car- 
ries in its current fertilizing material; the 
ditches, having less flow than the river, catch 
the fertilizer and carry it on the land. It takes 
three years to get a first-class crop, and at the 
end of ten years’ constant use the soil is more fer- 
tile than at the end of three. The most produc- 
tive ranches in the valley are those that have 
been cropped the most often, and nota dollar has 
been spent in fertilizing. 

As said before, anything that can be raised in 
the middle Western States can be raised in Yel- 
lowstone County. For twelve years farmers in 
that county have been growing corn for profit, 
putting in from ten to forty acres, which shells 
not less than forty bushels to the acre. Oats is 
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always a good crop, running from fifty to seven- 
ty-five bushels to the acre. All they can raise 
finds a ready market in Butte, Helena and other 
towns in the State. Wheat has only been tried 
as an experiment, but it has proved to be success- 
ful. There is no flour mill in the vicinity of 
Billings, despite the demand, and for this reason 
the farmers have not raised wheat extensively. 
Potatoes average 300 bushels to the acre. One 
Yellowstone farmer, Chas. King, of Park City, 
won the American Agriculturist first prize for 
the largest yield of potatoes from oneacre. The 
contest was open to the farmers of the United 
States, and Mr. King captured it with 1,215 bush- 
els. The average price received by the farmers 
for potatoes is $1 a bushel, so it will be seen that 
this is nota bad crop. Alfalfa is also grown ex- 
tensively, cutting six tons to the acre and yield- 
ing three crops a season. All the common veg- 
etables yield handsomely and in addition egg 
plants and sweet potatoes are successfully grown. 
Tomatoes are raised in abundance and for the 
past two years have been shipped to Butte and 





a term familiar to Montanians, but Greek to the 
astern readers. The grapes are grown on 
the south side of the elevation, thus being pro- 
tected from the north wind. A. S. Crawford 
has a large acreage in small fruits, and in ad- 
dition to selling the raw material, he has built 
up quite a trade in current wine, which he manu- 
factures himself, and also in preserved berries of 
various kinds. 

In 1887, 35,000 head of sheep were assessed in 
Yellowstone County; this year 200,000 head will be 
assessed, and there will be 125,000 lambs that will 
not appear on the assessment rolls. This year 
Yellowstone County will assess 90,000 to 100,000 
head of cattle and about 60,000 horses. In re- 
cent years the horse growers have imported the 
best breeds of trotting, running and draft stal- 
lions, and in a short time the raising of fine stock 
will be one of the important industries of the 
county. 


From Mandan to Helena. 


Much has been written about this wonderful 





touch of warmth and moisture it springs forth, 
and the plain is crowned with green. Il nlike 
the grasses cast of the meridian mentioned, these 
grasses never die and are never frost-bitten. The 
dryness and warmth of July and August cure the 
blade and the whole growth of mossy green is 
thus transferred into well-cured hay, with all its 
nourishment preserved within it. |’ pon this all 
herbivorous animals feed at all of the 
year with the same relish and with equal life- 
preserving and fattening results. From the win- 
dow of the train the astonished eye of the travy- 
eler will see great herds, burdened with fat, 
quietly feeding on an apparent barren, or what to 
him is nothing other than worthless dead grass. 
Drought and time work no injury to this native 
cured hay. It is as toothsome and nutritious in 
April as September, and will be the following 
September unless rain should come; but if rain 


seasons 


sufficient comes to damage the hay then there 
has been Thus 
feedis always provided. This is why it was the 
home of the buffalo both in winter and summer. 


enough to grow a new crop. 





PROSPECTORS STARTING FOR THE 


MOUNTAINS 


Helena, while the yield of water and musk mel- | country, but one so full of great and varied re- 
ons per acre is equal to that of the average Illi- | 


nois farm. 


| interest. 


M. M. Brown has the honor of raising the first | 


peaches grown in the Yellowstone Valley. He 
tried it as an experiment and proved that it could 
be done. There are a number of young apple or- 
chards in the county, all bearing well. The fruit 
is both large and luscious, and in addition quite 
profitable. All the small fruits, such as raspber- 
ries, currants, blackberries and plums, are 
grown, while the export of strawberries from the 
county each year is a source of considerable in- 
come to those engaged in it. The Yellowstone 
berries mature late in the season, so that when 
they are ready for market they have the field to 
themselves, and command a good price, selling 
in Helena and Butte for from 25 to 35 centsa 
basket, and the demand is always greater than 
the supply. Grape culture is still in its infancy, 
but it has been demonstrated that it can also be 
made a source of profit. On both sides of the 
valley there is an elevation called the rim rock, 


| solution. 





| 
| 
| 


sources always presents features new and of great 


How to use it to be of the most value | 


to mankind is a problem under constant efforts at | 
| in its development sought to populate it with a 


At Mandan the foot of the incline slop- 
ing westward is reached and the one-hundreth 
meridian—the longitudinal limit of sufficient and 
suitably distributed rainfall for agricultural pur- 
poses—has been crossed. Beyond this line, and 


to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, with the ex- | 


ception of a few trees skirting the streams, noth- 
ing but grasses will befound. Weeds seldom ap- 
pear. A volume of great interest could be writ- 
ten upon the grasses alone. Since the land was 
made first and the climate followed as the result 
of conditions, it is probably safe to say that the 


| grasses were created tosuitthem. While a com- 


bination of warmth, soil and water makes a grass 
food for these, as other grasses, still, months may 
succeed months without rainfall or snow, and the 
green depart from the blade, and the last trace 
of moisture in the earth be evaporated; still, the 
life of the plant is not disturbed, and at the first 


WEST KOOTENAY DISTRICT, Bb, ¢ 


This valuable portion of the country, because 
of its unlikeness to the land we are familiar with, 
has been much maligned misunderstood. 
When first invaded by railways those interested 


and 


general distribution of families, as was done on 
the prairies of lowa and Minnesota. It required 
but a short experiment to demonstrate that for 
this purpose it had no value, and the unfortunate 
experimenters returned to their former homes 
bearing evil report of the country. It is nota 
country suited to general settlement. It is safe 
to say that, taken as a whole, nowhere in the 
United States, west of the one-hundreth meridi- 
an and east of the Rocky Mountains, and where 
bunch grass and gramma, or buffalo, are the 
general grasses, will the country be found to be 
suited to general farming in successive years, 
without artificial water supply. The grasses are 
native to certain conditions of moisture and they 
tell a truthful story where that of the boomer may 
be mixed with ignorance and deception. Itisno 
disparagement of the country to thus speak, any 
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} ; 


more than it would be to say that Ohio is not 


¢ 


f oranges or lowa of 


suited to the production o 
cotton: but the constant representations emana- 
ting from apparently reliable sources to the effect 
that there are 
suited to be the home of the general farmer, on 


new lands in the great interior 


which water for irrigation is not now, and cannot 


of one’s fellow man very 


be had, isa treatmer 


nearly akin to crime, and deserves the severest 


censure, if not punishment 


From Mandan west, the eastern slope to the 


mountains is ascending, gradually and impercep 
tibly. | 


subjects for the thoughtful 


ach hour reveals new conditions, new 


bserver. Not many 


miles are traveled until the coal fields at Sims ar 


reached. Apparently benevolently and with the 


forethought of ages, in the midst of this great 


treeless plain, the Maker stored away large de 


tf I} 


posits of fue Che trend of this deposit seems to 


be northward, and crops out on the Mouse liver; 


but all north of the Missouri ltiverseems to be of 
little value and quantity A few more hoursand 
the famous Bad Lands of the Little Missouri, with 
their strange and wonderful shapes, lift their 
abrupt and tinted sides, and cut their deep and 
tortuous valleys on every hand. The first im- 
pression is ‘“‘bad”—worthless; but further 

and knowledge disclose the 


thought, reflection 
real value of this broken country 


mountains to en- 


Its situation 


is too great a distance from the 
oy the warm winds that periodically temper the 


atmosphere near their base and remove the snow 


during the winter. The broken nature of the 


land is the secret of its usefulness. If it were 
level, as it is north of the Missouri River, or, as 
it is to the south in the same longitude, it would 
be 3t as useless as are those portions, on ac 
count of the heavy fall of snow and its continuance 
Lands the 


remove from their tops and exp ved sides 


during the winter: but in these Bad 


winds 
the snow, eaving the grass accessible to the cat 
tle, horses and sheep that roam through them in 
while during storm 


great numbers; they afford 


protection and safety. On level lands in thislon 


ritude and latitude the snow is too deep and un 


— 7 


ormly distributed to admit of winter pasturage 
ind the sweep of the winter blast is too severe 
for the end f animal life 

We move 
ve are at ¢ 
stone. The natural line of travel is th: 


this beautiful 


rance 0 
west. A low divide is crossed and 
lendive, in the valley of the Yellow- 
valley of 


stream. Clear as crystal, fromthe 


springs of the mountains, and rippling in gentle 
sport over its gravelly bed, it hastens on to min- 
rle with the turbid waters of the Missouri at 


Fort Buford Much has been done to bring into 


harmony with the ways and needs of man the 


great energies of nature sleeping here. Numer- 


ous towns and villages have found support on its 


banks; but the possibilities for it and its tributa- 
ries are but just begun to be known. To the 
north and to the south are ranges of mountains 


of greater or less magnitude. From these flow 
crystal streams that seek their way through the 
foothills and plains until 
of the 


considerable areas o 


their waters join thos 


Yellowstone. ©n all these streams are 
f level lands susceptible of 
cultivation, and for which the streams will fur- 
nish water. Of no greater consequence is the 
land than is the water for its irrigation. The 
main valley is one of great natural fertility and 


needs only the application of 


good business sa- 
gacity and a reasonable expenditure of money to 
bring it toa high state of production, and fitted 
The high 


orever be devoted to the pas- 


for the homes of multitudes of people. 
rolling lands will f 
turage of flocks and herds, while the valleys will 
yield prodigious crops of grains, tame grasses, 
vegetables and fruits. Irrigationis the great re- 
claimer, and, different from many other portions 
of Montana that invite public attention, the sup- 
ply of water is of the greatest abundance, and 
needs only to be applied to the soil to bring forth 











in great abundance. The splendid results ob- 
tained in the Salt Lake Valley, 
tana, where comparatively limited efforts have 


and even in Mon- 


been made, demonstrate the great possibilities in 
this respect. 
rainfall will produce, in any respect, equal to the 


No land relying upon the natural 


lands supplied with water by artificial methods. 
The general public and those seeking homes are 
ignorant of the thousands of opportunities to se- 
cure locations for homes on the small streams 
where their waters can be put upon the lands for 
the reclaiming of from eighty to five hundred 
acres to each settler. The use of the waters of 


the Yellowstone on the valley lands through 


which it makes its tortuous way, is a proposi- 


tion requiring the use of a sum of money not 
within the reach of individual settlers, but is one 
fully meriting the attention of men of ample 
means, both as a profitable investment itself, and 
as a strengthening agency to their present in- 
vestments. 

We have followed the Yellow- 


stone from Glendive to Livingston, a distance of 


valley of the 


three hundred and fifty miles. Flourishing 
young cities mark its whole course. In many 


places the valley is of little breadth, while gener- 
ally it is a beautiful broad plain of low, level 
land. Figures alone will give some idea of its 
native worth and possible usefulness. 
that it will average not more than two miles in 


Assuming 


width, we have 700 square miles of land, or 450,000 
acres; or, allowing an average of 100 acres to the 
family, would make homes for 4,500 families, or 
over 20,000 people, while the valleys of the later- 
The fertility 
of this land cannot be questioned and is capable 


al streams would far exceed this. 


of producing all varieties of plant life suitable to 
this latitude. 

The possibilities of irrigation in Montana are 
beautifully demonstrated in the valley of the Gal- 
latin, which we presently reach at Bozeman, af- 
ter leaving the Yellowstone. This valley has 
distinguished itself in its production of a super- 
ior quality of brewing barley. The absence of 
dews and bleaching moisture during the season 
of ripening and harvest, together with the spe- 
cial fertility of the soil, produce a berry for 
brightness and weight and malting purposes un- 
surpassed inthe |nited States. Equally adapted 
is it to the production of good milling wheat, 
oats, rye, vegetables and fruit. These rich pro- 
ductions have attracted wide-spread attention,and 
means have already been perfected for bringing 
into production thousands of additional acres oth- 
erwise barren, by turning to use the streams that 
flow from the mountains. This valley is rightly 
named ‘tthe Eden of Montana,” the promised 
land to him who stands on the mountain side and 
views its homes and flocks and herds, and ripen- 
ing fruit and waving grain. The people of the 
State have exhibited great wisdom in locating 
here its college of agricuitural learning and ex 
perimental farming. 

Leaving the Gallatin we again reach the Mis- 
souri, having from Mandan followed the well- 
drawn string to the great bow of that great 
stream. Here it is rushing to the north, clear 
as crystal, surging and fouming and dashing, 
ready for its roaring plunge over the Great Falls 
to mingle with the mud and sand of the plains, 
on its weary way to the Mississippi. Following 
the narrow limits of a rocky gorge it again 
emerges into a beautiful valley at Townsend, a 
valley of many thousand fertile acres awaiting 
only the application of water to set it also with 
the best of all jewels, the homes of happy tillers 
of the soil. Passing Townsend we cross the Mis- 
souri to enter the valley of the Prickly Pear, in 
which is situated the beautiful city of Helena, 
the capital—the financial and commercial center 
of the great State of Montana. 

JOHN W, BOOKWALTER. 





AN INTERESTING WORK. 


The following extracts from ‘‘Appleton’s Guide- 
Book to Alaska,” avery instructive and interest- 
ing book by Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, recently 
published, will be found good reading. It takes 
up the Puget Sound Country, to begin with, and 
deals with the details of all the territory pass- 
ed over, in an entertaining manner, including 
British Columbia, Unalaska, the 
Islands, Bering Sea and the Arctic 


portions of 
Aleutian 
Ocean. 
The Strait of Juan de Fuca, leading to the 
Pacific, is a magnificent highway, 8 miles in 
length and 12 miles in width, but broadening 
into a considerable sound at the easternend. It 
is close walled on the United States side by the 
Olympic Range, chief among whose snowy sum- 
mits is *‘the Mt. Olympus of Meares,” ‘the most 
remarkable mountain we had seen off the coast of 
New Albian: a summit with a very elegant 
double fork,” wrote Vancouver. Long before him 
had named it the Sierra de Santa 
* * The Island of ()uadra and Van- 
couver, as those two agreed to call it in 1792, is 
the largest island on the Pacific Coast of North 
America, 300 milea long,from 49 to 80 miles wide, 
and in area nearly equalling Ireland, which its 
climate resembles. It is mountainous through- 
out, the main range, a continuation of the 
Olympics, showing many peaks 6,000 and 8,000 
ft. in height. The shores are deeply indented, 
many inlets penetrating to the heart of the is- 
land, which is densely wooded throughout, with 
occasional small prairies at the southern end. 
Mineral deposits have been uncovered at many 
places, and extensive coal fields are worked on 
the Georgia shore. * * Thefresh water of the 
Mraser River may be distinguished miles away 
on emerging from Active or Plumper Pass, the 
fresh flood stripping and mottling the surface 
with a paler green,and with its different density 
and temperature floating over the sea-water or 
cutting through it in solid bodies that every- 
where show sharply defined lines of separation. 
* * At the upper end of the Gulf of Georgia, 
Sechelt Arm of Jervis Inlet contains a great 
tidal rapid whose roar is heard for miles, and 
which only needs to be exploited to obscure the 
fame of the Norwegian Malstrom and Salstrom. 
* Belize Inletis the strangest piece? of glacial 
carving on the coast as it zigzags and straggles 
by many deep cuts to the foot of Mt. Stephens. 
[t holds a malstrom twice the strength of Sey- 
mour Narrows, in the long, narrow gateway that 
gives entrance to its wonderland. There are In- 
dian villages along those canoes, but it is only 
for ten minutes at a time that a 
pass the Nakwakto Rapids to reach them. 
\ church mission was established at 
Massett in 1876. Dr. Harrison came to it in 1878, 
and has studied the language, made a vocabulary 
of 10,000 Haida words, translated hymns and 
songs, and rescued much of their folk-lore and 
tradition. The Haidas are fast dwindling. The 
Haidas are the fine flower of the native races of 
the Coast. They are taller, fairer, with oval 
faces and more regular features than any of the 
Columbian Coast tribes, and are nearer to the 
Tlingit than to any other people. * * Alaska 
itself is nine times the size of the New England 
States, twice the size of Texas, and three times 
as large as California. It stretches for more than 
1,000 miles from north to south, and the Aleutian 
Islands trailing over the Eastern hemisphere 
make the half-way point of the United States a 
little W. of San Francisco. The island of Attu 
is over 2,000 miles W. of Sitka, and the distance 
from Cape Fox to Point Barrow is as great as 
from the north of Maine to the end of Florida. 
Alaska contains 580,107 square miles, with a 
coast-line of 18,211 miles, greater than the coast- 
line of all the rest of the United States. * * 


Juan Perez 
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In climate and all physical features South 
eastern Alaska is a repetition of Southern 
Norway, enjoying, however, a far richer for- 
estation. In latitude, configuration, tempera- 
rainfall, and ocean currents itis iden- 
Skating is a rare pleasure for 
Russian bishop told Mr. 


ture, 
tical. * * 
Sitkans, and the 
Seward how delighted he was to come and 
live in ‘“‘such a nice, mild climate.” * 
The largest (uartz-mill in the world is lo- 
cated on Douglass Island, which is 25 miles 
long and averaging from 5 to8 miles in width, 
and is as much atreasure-island as the Priby- 
lofts. One mine. the Treadwell, has yielded 
more gold than was paid for all of Alaska, 
and while a few prospectors have crossed the 
island, they have only scratched itsshore-line 
in their search for minerals. Muir In 
let, 5 miles long and 1{ to } miles wide, opens 
on the E. shore 20 miles above Bartlett Bay. 
It stretches due N. and S., the Muir Glacier 
walling the end with aline of ice-cliffs 9,200 
ft. or 1} miles in length, rising 100 and 250 ft. 
from the water, and extending, it is believed, 
some 900 ft. below the surface of the seaina 
long, plough-shaped forefoot. While 
the steamer waits at Yakutat, there is in full 
view the magnificent line of the St. Elias Alps 
towering in the sky above the low, green for- 
est land. (Upon leaving, the ship skirts along 
the front of the Malaspina Glacier, which 
borders the ocean for more than 60 miles, 
with the sea breaking fully on its ice-cliffs in 
places. Mt. St. Elias, Mt. Cook, and Mt. Van- 
couver are easily distinguished by their great 
height. There is no break in the mainland 
mountain panorama from Idgecumbe to Ma- 
kushio, 1,250 miles, and in this respect the 
voyage is unparallelled. * * The largest 
cannery in the world is at Karluk. There 
were 1,100 employes altogether at the Karluk 
canneries in 1890, and over 200,000 cases of 48 
one- pound tins contained the 5,000,000 salmon 
packed. A single haul of the seine has beach- 
ed 17,000 salmon, yet each ebb tide then left 
thousands of stranded fish to die on the banks 
and bars. * * Bering Strait, dividing the 
continents of Asia and North America, is 36 
miles wide between East Cape and Cape 
Prince of Wales, with the three Diomede Is- 
lands standing midway. The shallow water 
and upward current prevent any great ice- 
bergs floating down through this strait, and 
the ice to northward has rarely been seen to 
exceed 50 ft.in height above the water. There 
are no glaciers on either the Bering or Artic 
coast, hence no icebergs, but only packs and 
floes. The Pacific Artic is the last 
whaling-ground left. The Pacific whaling 
fleet, which numbered 600 vessels a century 
ago, includes but 50 now. * * The average 
whaler is a dilapidated bark or brig, which 
with difficulty obtains a crew and can seldom 
be insured. * * The crew goonshares,each 
man on board taking a percentage of the sea- 
son’s catch on his return to San Francisco. Oil 
is not the prize sought now, and the bowhead 
or Kadiak whale, ranks the sperm, since 
whalebone commands $j a pound, and a sin- 
gle bowhead yields from $5,000 to $7,000 in 
bone. * * Demarcation Point, 600 miles FE. 
of Point Barrow, is the international bouadry 
line, where ‘“‘the meridian line of the 141st 
degree in its prolongation reaches the Frozen 
Ocean.’”’ Beyond lie the Northeast and the 
Northwest Passage, in search for which two 
generations of explorers sacrificed their 
lives. Thecountry ‘beyond the north wind” 
still lures, and scientist, mariner, and flreside 
tourists dream of the place where latitude 
stops, longitude centers, time ends and time 
begins, and where the sun circles around the 
summer sky brooding above the pole. 


* * 
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JOKE ON THE JOKERS. | 


Joshua Pennybacker was about as jolly a per 
sonage as there could be found inthe mountains. | 
He had been a miner. Fortune at last stepped | 
his way, whereupon he went to the scenes of his 
boy hood and brought back his first love, as Mrs 
Pennybacker. Instead of married life tieing him 
down and causing him to fall into the subdued 
line, it had the opposite effect, for his pranks | 
multiplied, and the man at thirty acted precisely 

as he did at thirteen 
Joshua's old mining partner, Bill Wilborn by 


name, had also deserted from the ranks of the 
benedicts 


\fter marriage they purchased two 


large ranches which joined. Bill was but little 


behind his o'd partner in mischief making and 
practical joking 
The evening prior to the thrilling episode to 


be narrated further on, Joshua was 


seated in the sitting-room reading 


The tramps came up the walk and boldly 
knocked at the front door, which was opened 


by Mrs. Wilborn, Mrs. Pennybacker being a close 


| second. 


‘Well, my good men, what do you want?” 
That’s what we 
savagely 


‘“*We want some grub to eat. 
wint,an’ we're a goin’ to git it, too,” 
vrowled the larger ruftian of the two. 

‘All right; please step around to the kitchen 
door.” 

They did so, and very unceremoniously took 
their seats, the larger one of the two depositing 
his weighty body in Mrs. Pennybacker’s sewing 
chair, which proceeding threatened the demoli- 
tion of that frail article of furniture. The dog 
belonging to the house now entered and showed 
great delight at seeing the tramp, which he 
manifested by jumping in his lap, licking his 
hands, and giving vent to sharp little barks. The 
brute in the chair threw the dog upon the floor, 





the county paper when he suddenly 


said **T ga Susan, there’s some 
thing more here about tramps. It’s 
them- 
‘“Now 


ver since we were 


awful how they do conduct 
selves in the East: wonderful 
see he re, Joshua, «¢ 
married, six months ago, you have 


been continually reading and talking 


about tramps, and [ know what you 
are upto. Youare trying to frighten 
me.’ ‘Not in the least. I am sim 


ply worried.| lay awake almost every 


night wond at might happe 


if they would come 


f 


‘ing W 
around when [| 
am away from the ranch.’ 

‘Why, just to-day Bill and I met 
ooking tramps be 
tween hereand the Forks, and headed 
this way [ tell you it makes me 
feel real seared: and Bill and I have 
got to go to town to-morrow, too. | 


frightened while 


hi pe you won t get 
we are gone 


‘*| will try and not be frightened. | 

















Not noticing this audacious speech, she con- 
tinued, ‘‘And while weare preparing the dinner 
you will both go out to that woodpile and work 
it all up into stove wood, and not a mouthful do 
you get until it is done.” 

The vile looking wretches roared lustily at the 
idea. 

‘‘And you are going right now.” 

Another explosion of laughter and then Mrs. 
Wilborn, drawing both hands from under her 
apron, disclosed to view two revolvers, one of 
which she handed to her companion and the 
other she pointed at the form of the smaller 
tramp. Mrs. Pennybacker covered the larger 
one, 

“Great heavens, |.aura, look out or you will kill 
that big brute. You mustn’t pull the trigger, for 
the pistol ia a self-cocking one.” ‘*Oh, dear me, 
I don’t want to kill him in the kitchen, but if I 
would just shoot him where it wouldn't hurt him 
much, wouldn’t it surprise Joshua! I 
guess he wouldn’t think then that 
| am not the cowardly little thing he 
always says I am.” 

“Be careful, dear! We won’t hurt 
them unless they refuse to cut all 
that wood.” 

‘But when they get outside can’t 
I just shoot him in the heel or some- 


where, where it won’t hurt him 
much? I only want to show Joshua 
that 


“Oh no, you little goose. Don’t 
shoot unless they refuse to work.” 

Sullenly the two wretches marched 
out to the woodpile, closely followed 
by the armed females, the tallest of 
the tramps shivering while fearing 
that the pistol in the hand of his 
fair guard might gooff prematurely. 
After they had fairly got to work 
Mrs. Pennybacker went into the 
house to prepare dinner, while Mrs. 
Wilborn, seated in a chair, and with 
drawn revolver, sat guard over the 
two wood artists. The smaller one 
of the two becoming weary of his ar- 
tistic work, laid down his axe and in 
very forcible language intimated that 
he would throw up his portion of that 
particular wood contract. <A bullet 
passing about fifty feet above his 
head caused him to reconsider his 
hasty words. The pile was nearly 
finished when the larger one whie- 
pered, 

“T say, Bill, it’s hell, ain’t it?” 

‘Yes; but let’s try and worry it 
through.” 

The woodpile was finished and a 
most tempting repast was in readi- 








n’t think | will be, for Mrs. Wil 
orn W spend the day with me, 
ind s/v ain’t afraid of tramps, bears 
or any r 

‘I next morning the two chums 

ft I sat their front gate, 
ing I r admonished them to 
ocK tl! ors and Keepa good look 
out for the two suspicious characters 
Joshua had referred to on the previ 
ousevening. The team whirled down 
the road and was soon lost to view. 

The idies retired to the house 
ind Mrs Pennybacker proceeded 
to lock the front door, when hercom 
panion laughingly restrained her, 
saying 

“My dear, there ain’t the least 
possible danger to be feared. Tramps are not the 


formidable wretches Mr. Pennybacker would 


try to make you believe. So now we will just 


settle ourselves down and have as nice a time as 
if the earth did not hold asingle soul of that 
much abused class of unfortunates.” 


‘he hours sped merrily away, when at last the 
keen eyesof Mrs. Wilborn discovered two miser- 


able looking bipeds approaching. 
The ladies, from behind the window curtains, 
Mrs. Wilborn 
¢ f 


with feelings of curiosity, while her companion 


narrowly watched the wretches 
visibly trembled, and her poor little heart was 
vely tattoo. 


Nearer they came, when of a sudden 


beating a li 
Mrs. 
Pennybacker’s heart ceased its flutterings and 
as her friend. 
gh, hu,” remarked Mrs. Wilborn. 


she became as calm and collected 


“ee 


‘**Ah, ha,” ejaculated Mrs. Pennybacker. 





Ss. WELBORN SAT GUARD OVER THE 
and then kicked him. The poor cur sneaked into 
a corner and his large eyes were fixed on the 
tramp, while his looks seemed to say, ‘*‘Why, 
don’t you know me? I’m Spot.” 

‘If my husband were here,’’said Mrs. Penny- 
would not allow you to abuse that 
dog.” ‘*Well, why ain’t he here? If he was I’d 
serve him the same way.” 

‘Here, you girls, hurry up the feed. 
powerful hungry,” said the smaller tramp. 

Mrs. Wilborn, holding both hands under her 
apron, now came upon the scene, and with a 
glitter in her eye snappingly remarked, ‘‘Our 
husbands are not at home or you wouldn't talk 
so impertinent. Now, if you will not make your- 
selves quite so much at home, we will hurry up 
and get you a real good dinner.” 

‘*Well, you'll get the dinner no matter how we 
behave,” said the lesser tramp. 


backer, ‘the 


We're 


rWwO WOOD ARTISTS.” 





ness for the tramps. 

The exhausted and half-famished 
worthies dropped into their seats 
and ate as no tramps had before, or are likely to 
do again, in the Pennybacker mansion. They 
were on the pointof leaving the table when Mrs, 
Pennybacker insisted upon them partaking of a 
certain pie on which she had bestowed great 
pains. Mrs. Wilborn was as equally bent on 
their sampling some of her cake, in the prepara- 
tion of which, she assured them, she had be- 
stowed much time and squandered a vast deal of 
intellect. 

They partook of the pastry and it was not long 
before they exhibited strange symptons. Their 
faces assumed an ashen hue and soon they made 
a frantic rush for the woodpile, whence there 
issued sounds similar to those produced by vic- 
tims of sea-sickness. 

During a lull in the proceedings they heard 
the voice of Mrs. Wilborn calling, ‘‘Hurry up, 
Laura! Hurry up and let us run over to Mrs. 
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Spooner’s. I am afraid the poor wretches are 


dying.” 

It was nearly dusk when the team bearing the 
husbands of our heroines drove to the door of the 
Spooners. On the way to the Pennybacker 
ranch the ladies told their husbands of the 
tramps, their fears, etc., etc. 

‘‘And don’t you believe, Joshua,I really wanted 
to shoot the big ruffian in the heel, or hit him in 
the little finger, just to show ycu I could be brave 
if I wanted to be.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t,’ solemnly replied her 
husband. 

‘“‘But what makes you both look so white?” 
queried Mrs. Wilborn. 

“Why, its—its—because,” 
band, ‘‘because we are badly scared of the nar 
row escape you had. Ain't it, Joshua?” 

“That’s it exactly. I never suffered so much 
in my life as I did when they were telling us 
about those desperadoes.” 

The two couples passed that night at the 
Pennybacker abode. After supper the husbands 
overheard this conversation as it came floating 


answered her hus- 


from an adjoining room: 

‘*Really, Laura, I was afraid you had put too 
much tartar emetic in the pie, and to be frank | 
had misgivings on another point, but I guess it’s 
all right.” 

‘*Misgivings on what point, dear?” 

‘““‘Why, | put some queer looking stuff in the 
cake. It was of a queer color and 

“Great Heavens, Matilda, why, you went and 
put in a slow but sure poison and 

Groans were heard proceeding from the sitting- 
room. Upon entering they saw Bill Wilborn 
rolling on the floor and wildly exclaiming, 

“Oh, I can feel the gasted thing just chawing 
away at my heart, and lungs and liver, and all 
around. I’m done for. Good bye, Matilda. | 
forgive you. Kiss your William good-bye.” 

Joshua was, if anything, a little less excited, 
and he managed to say in quite spasmodic tones, 

‘‘Good-bye, Laura, good-bye. I know I’ve not 
been a truly good wife to you—ge-whiz, 
those pains—an’if I haven’t been an affcctionate 
mother, I tried to be. Oh, I’m a goner, sure.”’ 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you two, anyhow?” 
asked Mrs. Wilborn. 

‘“‘We were the tramps,”’ feebly responded Bill. 
‘“‘Well, what of it?” calmly remarked his wife. 
‘““‘What of it? And wea dying right before your 
eyes. What of it? And us hearing Mrs. Penny- 
backer saying that you put poison ia the cake!” 

‘*Yes,” replied Joshua’s wife, ‘tit was poison, 
and so is anything else if you eat too much of it. 
In this instance the poison was simply green 
colored sugar used for ornamenting cakes, but the 
pie did have genuine tartar emetic between its 
covers.” 

‘*By the way,” placidly observed Mrs. Wilborn, 
‘the next time you assume a disguise you should 
change your manner of walking also. Why, bless 
your poor simple noddles,we knew who you were 
long before you reached the gate.” 

**Say, Laura, I’ll send to New York for the finest 
gold watch I can buy, if you don’t let this out.” 

‘*And, Matilda,if you'll keep mum about it, too, 
I’ll not only get you a bang-up watch, but a 
locket, too.” 

An argument was then and there entered into 
and the female portion religiously kept their 
promises forev—no, not forever, but all during 
an entire week. 

Joshua and Bill when in their joking moods 
are now suddenly brought to a stand by the 
magic word ‘‘tramp,’’ and when night draws her 
curtains, and the piano is opened, they beat a 
hasty retreat when their guileless wives join in 
singing, ‘Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are 
marching.” 


HARRY Horr. 
Red Lodge, Montana. 


A GREAT WOOD CAMP. 


If passengers on trains approaching the far- 
famed smelter city of Anaconda, Montana, will 
look to the left, while passing Mill Creek station, 
they will see several small mountains of wood, 
but they will not think for a moment what a tor- 
tuous passage those sticks of wood had before ar- 
riving at their destination, coming fifty miles 
from away up in the mountains ina flume that 
cost many thousands of dollars to build; winding 
around the cliffs and along the sides of yawning 
canyons, in whose abysmal depths are straggling 
masses of dim forest-shadow; past pools and 
rapids of tiny mountain torrents, the wood floats 
swiftly and silently along. 

The foremost sticks have to keep up their gait 
for all the world like a stampede of wild cattle); 
if not, there will be a jam, for the sticks behind 
still keep coming and crowd one on top of an- 
other. But provision is made for that. A man is 
stationed here and there along the flume, who 
keeps a sharp lookout, and in case of a jam he 
pulls out sticks or pushes them ahead, as the 
case may be. Anyway, he straightens them out 
and gets them in line once more and away they 
go again, winding down the floor of the gradually 
descending canyon-trough, over alternating bot- 
tom and wood land. The mountains tower to 
mighty heights on every side, their hoary sides 
torn with the paths of many an avalanche, and 
at the footof the main canyon a park-like region 
opens out, the country gradually becomes more 
open, and the Deer Lodge Valley looms up in 
view, which is the destination of the floating wood. 

Where does this wood come from? The sticks 
still keep coming. I will follow the flume up and 
see for myself. 

I take the trail, and every now and then see a 
six-horse team of heavy and spirited draft ani- 
mals, driven by experienced drivers, who geta 
steady pull out of each and every horse, as it is 
all up hill and a steady pull. The drivers are 
seated on high and exceedingly large freight 
wagons, loaded heavily with all kinds of mer- 
chandise. Outof curiosity I asked one of the 
drivers who owned all those teams. He informed 
me that they belonged to the Anaconda Fluming 
Company, and that they were all “‘freighting” to 
their large stores, seven miles above. He swung 
his long-lashed whip in the air, which madea 
report like a pistol shot and which echoed far up 
in the mountains, let the brake go, and his six- 
horse team started all together, slow but sure, 
up the steep mountain side. Arriving on top of 
the range of mountains, I suddenly beheld a 
small village in a canyon on the Atlantic slope of 
the Rockies. I came to the conclusion that this 
must be the Anaconda I‘luming Company’s 
stores, and proceeded to one of the largest. 

There was an air of prosperity and activity 
everywhere. Everything seemed to be in com- 
motion and every one was ‘‘as busy as nailers.” 
I could hear the clang of the anvil in the black- 
smith shops, the distant hum of the sawmill; 
there were freighters unloading, store men 
wheeling trucks to and fro from the large ware- 
houses, etc. I entered a large store, actually as 
large as a city church, and with extremely high 
ceilings. Clerks were flitting here and there, 
filling orders. 

‘*By the way,Mr. Dudley,” I said the manager, 
“don’t you find it very difficult to get supplies 
away up in the mountains to your choppers in 
winter?” 

“Oh, no. I have teams on the trail all the time, 
therefore the roads are always pretty good.” 

“Suppose the roads get extra heavy with 
snow?” 

‘Well, in that case, I put on extra teams and 
the best horses I have in the lead, and they gen- 
erally make it.” 





‘*Now, for instance, it snows very heavy fora 





day or two and the snow is drifted from five to 
fifteen fect deep, away up in those mountains; 
what then?” 

“Then I simply call in all sled teams, rustle 
out my pack mules and horses, put snow-shoes 
on them, and then we are ready for the deepest 
snow that ever fell in the Rockies.” 

“What? Mr. Dudley, is it possible that you 
have horses that can snow-shoe? You must be 
joking.” 

“No, sir, I am not joking. It is a positive fact, 
I assure you. How we first came to use them was 
the time of the big snow some yearsago. The 
trails were completely blocked with drifting 
snow, and it was impossible to travel any where 
about our camp, except on snow-shoes 

‘*‘We werein aquandary to know how we could 


f 


get supplies to our choppers. We thought of 


most everythiny, and finally the snow-shoe idea 
struck us. Wegot out our most intelligent horses 
and had Thos. Lindsay, our skilled and compe- 
tent wheelwright construct the woodwork of the 
shoe, while that knight of the anvil, Jack Wan- 
del,did the iron work and finished the shoe, with 
the exception of the rope and strap, which our 
saddler put on. We put them on our horses and 
tried them in the deepest snow. 
great success, and now it is amatter of indiffer- 


It proved a 


ence to us how deep the snow is, as we have 
plenty of horses, and snow-shoes to fit them all.”’ 

‘*Mr. Dudley, I would like to satisfy my curios- 
ity by seeing one of those shoes.”’ 

‘Allright. Archie,” calling to the wagon boss 
of the freighters, ‘‘bring in a setof those snow 
shoes, from the harness department.” 

The shoes were brought and examined. They 
are made of wood and are 14 by 16 inches in size, 
and have two wooden cross bars on the bottom 
to keep the horses fromsliding while yoing down 
a steep hill. There are three holes for the calks 
of the iron horse-shoe to fit in. There is also one 
hole between the two hind calks of the shoe fora 
rope to go through and two holes near the front 
calk, one on each side of the hoof. The rope goes 
from the hind hole, a stout strap crosses the 
front of the hoof and draws the rope close to- 
gether, and the shoe is on to stay. 

The horses soon become accustomed to the 
shoes and step along quite rapidly. 
tremely odd sight to see a string of pack mules 
plodding along over deep snow, lifting the huge 
snow-shoes up and carefully setting them down 


It is an ex 


on the snow and their tracks look as though a 
herd of gigantic camels had passed. There are 
plenty of queer sights to be observed in the 
Rocky Mountains and thisis one of the queerest. 

The Rockies. 

<eie-e 

AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY.—Dr. Willis E. 
Iiverette has made what promises to be another 
useful discovery. It consists of a solution for 
preserving and keeping fruit and it is the result 
of eight years of experimenting. Dr. Everette 
claims that the solution will keep fruit for any 
length of time in the exact state in which it was 
when placed in it. Thisincludes color, flavor and 
the original freshness of the fruit. He considers 
that the crowning feature of his discovery is the 
fact that fruit kept in the preparation is in no 
way injured or spoiled for eating purposes. Thus 
fruits used for display at fairs or expositions can 
be reserved for table use. He has at his office on 
I Street apples and pears which have been kept 
in the solution since last fall. All the shadings 
of color are preserved to the slightest detail, and 
the specimens have the same appearance as 
when newly picked. With some of the jars which 
were allowed to freeze and that in order to ob- 
tain the most crucial test, the effect is the same. 
Dr. Everette says he will prepare over 1,500 jars 
of fruit by his method for exhibition at the 
World’s Fair, at the request of the State com- 
mission.— Tacoma Ledger. 
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THE ABANDONED ARRASTRA 


Lost Art, 

Crow Wing, Two Jags and Man Who-Hears 
With-His-lars, three Sioux braves, complain 
that the young braves are being brought up in 
ignorance of the gentle art of hairlifting. Sealp 
ing is becoming a lost art—except in the grain 


and railroad ticket busine-3.—M/inneapolis Journal 
Idaho’s World's Fair Building 
rhe Idaho lding is a unique thing It cost 


$4,000 for freight on the logs used in its construc- 


tion. The bark has been removed and the timber 


oiled The rock used in the basement is lava, 
also from the mountains. All of its appurte- 
nances are of the rude mountain kind, but are 
tasty. The floor is spread with rugs of the skins 
of wild animals. But in the fruit department 


Idaho shines wi ister undimmed by the 


epecials of California or Florida even. Her 


mineral! exhibit is also creditable 


An Odd Outfit 
The North Dakotans have added an attractive 
feature to the exterior of their building. On the 
lawn, near the main entrance, has been placed 


an old-fashioned 


ox cart, such as was used in the 
early days of Indian trading in the valley of the 
ted River of the North. An immense ox, set up 
by a North Dakota taxidermist and fitted out 
with a set of harness that was used in the early 
fur trading days of the great Northwest, is at- 
tached to the historical vehicle. Hundreds of 
people stop and inspect the odd looking outfit, 
and pass into the building to gaze at the finest 
wheat exhibit on the grounds.—Bismarck Tri 
} 


tine, 


A Traveler Learns a Useful Lesson, 
Apropos of the renewed quarrel between Ta- 
coma and Seattle over the name of the mountain 
which is called Rainier in Seattle and Tacoma in 








Tacoma, Frank J. Hamilton tells the following 
story: A traveler arrived in Seattle from the 
fast and told the clerk of the Rainier Hotel, 
where he stopped, that he wanted a good room, 
one that would command a good view of Mount 
‘*Tacoma.’’ Theclerk gave him a back room that 
overlooked Whitechapel. Several months later 
he again visited Seattle, but in the meantime he 
had learned that ‘‘Mount Tacoma” was Seattle's 
bete noir, and he told the clerk that he wanted a 
good room—one that would command a good 
view of ‘‘Mount Rainer.”’ The clerk smiled, the 
stranger smiled, and they both smiled, and the 
wayfaring man got the best room in the house, 
and one that gave him a magnificent of view 
‘Rainier. ’"—Fairhaven Herald. 


Barnacles on Fish. 

W. Riley, foreman of bridge construction on 
he B. B. & B. C. road is an acute observer of 
men and things. He has devoted considerable 
attention to the teredo and the sea louse, or 
“liminary,” as he calls it, the bane of Puget 
Sound piling. Speaking of barnacles, yesterday, 
he said that besides fastening themselves to ships 
and piling, he has known them to fasten them- 
selves to a species of fish found in these waters 
and which are known as bullheads. Specimens 
of this fish have been found completely encrusted 
by this little animal, sometimes to such an ex- 
tent as to cause death. ‘Sticking like a barna- 
cle’’ would seem to be an appropriate phrase. — 
Fairhaven Herald. 


What's in a Name? 

T. S. Keep, cashier of the Bank of Forest 
Grove, Or., is visiting friends in the city. Mr. 
Keep is constantly obliged to run a gauntlet of 
commentary on the appropriateness of his name 
to his calling. ‘‘While Keep was in Portland,” 
said a friend of his yesterday, ‘the met President 
Steele of the Merchants’ National Bank. Mr. 
Steele suggested a partnership in anew banking 
business, with a sign that should read like this 


STEELE & KEEP, 


Bankers 


‘‘The partnership was never formed, although 
the men are still good friends. The firm name 
was too suggestive.” —Spokane Review. 


Inscribed in the Hotel Register. 

A drummer entered a city hotel a few daysago 
and approached the register. He made a few in- 
quiries and then proceeded to disfigure the book 
with a row of marks like this: 

EE £Ek TES23 

The clerk resented the disfiguration with the 
remark that ‘This ain’t a drawing school, sir; 
neither is it a headquarters for che solution of 
idiotic geometrical problems. ”’ 

Atthe conclusion of his little speech he 
glanced once more at the register, and saw, to 
his surprise, that by a few strokes of his pen the 
visitor had transformed the disfiguration into 

H. H. Hill. 

Strange though it may seem, he treated to ci- 

gars.—Christian Observer 
Beecher’s Favorite Story. 

The following was Henry Ward Beecher’s fa- 
vorite story and he was never tired of telling it: 
A traveling man who went to church one Sunday 
fell asleep during the service. After the minis- 
ter finished his discourse he requested all those 
who wished to go to Heaven to please stand up, 
and all arose but the traveling man. An old 
lady in sitting down accidentally brushed up 
against the traveling man and woke him up. 
Just then the preacher said: ‘‘All those that 
wish to go to hell please stand up,”’ and the trav- 
eling man, scarcely awake, and not knowing 
what the audience was doing, stood up. He 





looked around in a half-dazed way and saw noone 
else but the minister standing, but he finally said: 
‘*Parson, [ don’t know what youare voting on, but 
you and I seem to be in a hopeless minority.” 


Where are the Most Gorgeous Sunsets? 


In the Old World the most gorgeous sunsets 
are witnessed on the Nile, and are most deserv- 
edly famed. No word painting can display their 
glorious tints, upon which the eye dwells enrap- 
tured asthe sun descends in a burning flood of 
golden light, accompanied by fleecy clouds of va- 
por, taking the most fantastic forms, and of 
transparent rose color, totally void of shadow. 
The golden hue of the horizon casts a faint green 
tinge where it mixes with the deep blue above; 
but the most extraordinary and exquisite effect 
remains to be seen after the sun has set below the 
horizon—then a warm roseate glow is thrown 
over the entire sky but fading off opposite the 
sunken luminary. Inthe New World the most 
gorgeous sunsets are those witnessed on Puget 
Sound, which is a large inland sea ia the north- 
west of Washington, in the United States, com- 
municating with the Pacific by the Admiralty 
Inlet and Juan de Fuca Strait. From six to ten, 
on a summer’s evening, the whole western sky 
and the sea that dances beneath the one flaming, 
tremulous, dazzling glow of blending gold, pur- 
ple, scarlet, orange, green, blue, opal and pearl, 
shifting, fading, melting until one’s breath al- 
most fails in the very ecstasy of admiration of it. 
The sunsets of Puget Sound once seen are never 
forgotten.— London Spare Moments. 


Cheap Board. 


Next to death and taxes there is nothing surer 
than a man’s board bill, and unlike either of 
these other evils the board bill comes with un- 
remitting regularity once a week, some times in 
advance. To those who areatilicted with a week- 
ly board bill the experiments of a Detroit physi- 
cian on economical food will come with peculiar 
force. The experimenter asserts that twenty-two 
ounces of a composition of ground peas that had 
been roasted, of beans that had been boiled and 
powdered, of flour which had been mixed with 
cold waterand tallow, and all subjected to pres- 
sure and evaporation, is sufficient for an average 
man for twenty-four hours. The cost of living on 
this concentrated compound would not exceed 
ten cents a day. The physician also records a 
case of astudent who subsisted six months ona 
diet consisting of fourteen ounces of bread and 
six ounces of beans a day, with three pounds of 
such meat as the butchers clip from steaks and 
which adheres to bones cut from more salable 
parts, per week. The meat was boiling all the 
time, and fresh beans were added to it every day 
and boiled with it. The average cost of this 
savory mess per week was less than sixty cents. 
In view of these food facts scientifically es- 
tablished there should be no more cry of high 
board. If any boarder does not like the number 
or kind of figures which composes his weekly 
board bill here is a way to change them.— 
Supe rior Te legram. 


Odd Things in Nature, 

There are processes of nature which seem as 
inexplicable as the operation of the mind. 

Why does sugar always crystallize in a certain 
way and salt in a certain other way? An infalli- 
ble test for some minerals is in their form of 
crystallization. 

Why does the mysterious movement of the sap 
in a plant proceed with such absolute regularity 
that in the leaf, say, of a variegated geranium a 
little coloring matter of one shade is dropped at 
one point, and a little of another shade at anoth- 
er point, with never a mistake? 

Why does nature, or rather how does nature, 
tell the wheat that is grown in Northern lati- 
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tudes that it must produce many seeds to each 
plant so that some of them may survive the rig 
or of the winter? 

Why do the plants of the tropics expend all 
their forces in leaf and gorgeous flower and yield 
only a few seeds, as if they knew that in the gen 
ial climate where they flourish every seed stood 
a good chance of growing? — Seattle Telegraph. 

Spread of Cedar Shingles 

The Northwester 
“There is no producing field so remote that its 
operators do not seek to market their lumber at 
the other extreme of the country. Pacific Coast 
cedar shingles are scattered under the shadows 
of white cedar trees in the Lake region, New 
York and New England. Coast cedar and spruce 
siding are nailed on New England houses by the 
side of those clothed in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine spruce clap-boards. One kind 
of lumber is plumped into the very stumpage ter- 
ritory of another. 


Lumberman of Chicago says: 


Yellow pine and cypress are 





gentlemen,” said the professor, ‘I must repeat 
that you do not use your faculties of observation, 
for had you looked more closely at what I was 
doing you would have seen that the finger which 
I put in my mouth was not the finger I dipped in 
the gallipot.”— Medical Record. 


Nelson, in the Kootenay Country. 

Nelson, British Columbia, is one of the gate- 
ways to the Kootenay mining region, which lies 
on both sides of the lake ofthesame name. Nel- 
son is reached from Spokane by rail to North- 
port, on the Columbia, by steamer from North- 
port to Robson and by rail from Robson to Nel- 
The town is built at the extreme western 
end of an arm of Kootenay Lake. Steamers run 
from it to Kaslo and to all the mining camps on 
the lake and also up the lake and the Kootenay 
River to Bonner’s Ferry, Montana, on the Great 
Northern Railroad. The present population is 
not far from },000. The Toad Mountain mines 
lie south of the town in the range of mountains 


son. 





dle and splash of oar goes on merrily from early 
each and all intent on mak- 
ing a strike and trying who can reach the Ulti- 


dawn to dewy eve 
ma Thule—the very highest point inland—albeit 
the snow is two feet deep on the upper flats of 
the Duncan liver and of nearly unmeasurable 
depth on the mountains. 
the old man of 70 side by side with the lad of It 


Still upand on they go, 


Intelligence in Cattle. 
A cow and steer—the latter two or three years 
old—were the only occupants of the barnyard 
the took 
Pringle in the Popular Science Monthly. A 
ing of hay was put out to them, the cow taking 
possession. The steer wished toshare it; but the 
cow, like some higher animals, was selfish and 
vas bent on taking the whole of it, and as often 


where occurence place, writes Allen 


bait- 


as he would manceuvre around from side to side 
to get a bite she would drive him off at the point 
of her horn. 


last the old cow’s patience gave way, and taking 


The steer was so persistent that at 








sold at Oshkosh, Marquette, Ashland, Duluth 
and Minneapolis. Everything in the shape of 
lumber goes, and goes everywhere. One would 
think that the length of the haul and the differ- 
ence in transportation rates would determine the 
marketing of lumber. But the audacity of oper- 
ators leaps all such commercial bounds.” 


A Lesson to the Students. 

‘‘Gentlemen, you do not use your faculties of 
observation,” said an old professor, addressing 
his class. Here he pushed forward a gallipot 
containing a chemical of exceedingly offensive 
smell. ‘*WhenI was a student,’ he continued. 
‘*‘T used my sense of taste,” and with that he 
dipped his finger in the gallipot and then put his 
fingerinhis mouth. ‘‘Taste it, gentlemen, taste 
it,” said the professor; ‘“‘and exercise your per- 
ceptive faculties.”’ The gallipot was pushed to- 
ward the reluctant class, one by one. The stu- 
dents resolutely dipped their fingers into the de- 
coction and, with many a wry face, sucked the 
abomination from their fingers. ‘Gentlemen, 





NELSON, B. ¢ IN THI 


KOOTENAY MINING DISTRICT 
shown in our picture. The latest excitement in 
the region was caused early last spring by the 
gold discoveries on Duncan River, asmall stream 
running into the north end of the lake. Of the 
rush to that wild regionin May the Nelson Miner 
said: 

“The wave of excitement is fast settling on the 
Duncan River district,and the prospector, capital- 
ist,tenderfoot,tinhorn gambler and general roust- 
about are working their way up to the eternal 
snows in every craft known to man since the days 
when the ark staked a location on Mount Ararat. 

‘‘Dug-outs, square-ended punts, Peterboro’ 
boats and canoes, home-made craft of various de- 
sign and unlike anything else on top of the earth 
or anywhere else, are being towed, poled, pushed, 
carried and dragged up the turbulent, boiling, 
log-jammed Duncan with all the vim of stout 
arms and promiscuous profanity. 

‘*The shore of Hauser or upper Koonenay Lake, 
around Duncan City, is covered with tents, brush 
camps, boats, canoes and the aforesaid nonde- 
script conveyance, and the dash of pole and pad- 





a determined and vicious charge on him, pun 
ished him severely, though he was her own off- 
spring. The steer felt badly hurt, not only in 
body but evidently in mind as well, and immedi- 
ately started out of the yard and off down the 
lane toward the pasture where were the rest of 
the stock, bellowing vengeance at every step in 
a language which was unmistakable to the by- 
stander and which the mother well understood, 
as she ceased eating and listened intently to the 
threatenings of what was tocome. When these 
died away in the distance she resumed her ra- 
tion, but with evident apprehension. In 
time the steer was seen returning, bringing with 
him a companion larger and stronger than him- 
self. As they approached, the rumblings of rage 
and revenge could be again heard, which grew 
louder as they came nearer. The cow took in the 
situation at onceand was now terror-stricken 
As her assailants rushed into the yard, she 
dodged them and rushed out at life-and-death 
speed, and away toward the rest of the stock in 
the field, with her pursuers close in her track. 


due 
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One of the attractions a e Woman's Building 
of the‘ cago fair is a< ak composed entirely 
of feathers of prairie chickens, sent from South 
Dakota The cloak is a curious plece of work- 
manship and was made by a Dakota woman, who 
spent ten years in getting the material. Some 
idea can gained of the number of birds it took 


fact that all the 
feathers are of a lovely and peculiar hue and only 

feather 
stitche 


to furnish the material from the 


bird Kacl 
eight 


+ 


garment by the 


three or four found on each 


t} 


is held in place by no less than 


The value placed on tl woman 
who made it 
is Hea 


Yawning 


Ithy 


says a I’rench 


Why 


‘Not only 


physician, ‘“‘but artificial 
sore throat, buzzing of the 


is it healthy to yawn,’ 
yawning should be re 


sorted to in cases of 


ears, catarrh and like troubles.” It is said to be 
as eflicacious in its way as gargling the throat, 
with which process it should be combined. The 


reason stated is that during the act of yawning 
there is considerable stretching of the muscles of 
the pharynx and soft palate, which are in this 


Besides 


way put through a sort of massag« 
this, in the act of yawning the throat tubes con- 
tract and drive into the pharynx the mucus that 
has accumulated.— New York Tri 

Evils of a Monotonous Diet. 

A physician maintains that it is not poverty of 
liet so much us monotony of diet that exercises 
in unhealthful influence on the poor. As a mat 
ter of fact they eat ‘‘stronger” food than the rich, 

re bread, meat and simp'e vegetables, but 
tk cooking is rude, and they eat the same 
things t vhole year through. 

z who are well to do, or who are better 
cooks, get more variety with fewer things, and 
ilways have something to tempt the appetit: 
Soup can be made to resemble greasy dish water, 
or it car made « really savory and nutritious 
thing nd there are a hundred different ways of 
serving potatoe The physician thinks that 
free cooking schools would bea first-rate thing in 
the tenement districts Vedival Jo t 

Why They Have Corns 
‘Corns are bad,” said the philosophic boot- 


” 


rs seem to hurt you some strange 


Diack “*y Ou 


what lots of have corns. Over 0 per 


men who come to get a shine have 


peopie 


cent of the 
T 





it? How dol know you 
Gently? 


corns. Howdol know 


have corns By finding it, of course 


All right, 


saying, ninety out 


I wont hurt you, gov’ner. As I was 


f every 100 have corns. 
but I don’t believe it. 
Those who have the worst r boots that 


W hat gives them corns, 


People say it’s tight boots, 
corns wea 
are too large for them. 
then? Well, Ill tell you. It is wearing boots 
allday long. Seldom do yousee Europeans both- 

Nearly 


never 


ered with corns, especially l:nglishmen. 
The former 
They 


boots to the oflice Oace there 


every American has them. 
walking 


on a 


wear their boots all day have 
they put 
boot W hen they about five 
the evening the first thing they do is 
ippers. The result is that the 
feet are always cool, the never constant 
and no muscle tired beyond its power. Far oth- 


He goes down to work at 


thin house go home 


o clock in 
to put on theirs 
pressure 


erwise the American 





eight o’clock in the morning and is hurrying and 
scurrying in the until six o’clock. 
Then he hurries home to dinner, hurries through 
dinner and, still in the goes to his 
lodge or elsewhere and returns at midnight, his 


same boots 
same boots, 


feet having been cramped yp for fourteen hours 


out of the twenty-four in one pair of boots. The 
result is corns and bunions.”—Chicago Mail. 
Shoes and Pneumonia 
An English physician claims that the increase 


of pneumonia among men is to some extent due 
to the falling-off in the use of legged boots, as the 
ankles, where many severe throat troubles orig- 
inate, are now more exposed to the cold weather. 
[t may well be asked who shall decide when doc- 
tors disagree. Some of the medical fraternity 
hold that the ankle straps are good for children 
inasmuch as they allow plenty of air and ventila- 
tion about the ankle, while others maintain that 
some supportisneeded. Others say that the san- 
dal isthe most natural form of foot-covering, 
while lecturers on the anatomy of the foot recall 
the age when boots were not worn at all as that 
in which the most perfect feet were found. If it 
can be shown that the use of shoes instead of 
boots is responsible for a spread of pneumonia, 
then the young ladies of the present day are in- 
viting consumption and other diseases of the res- 
piratory organs, because, of late, they have dis- 
played a strong preference for shoes, simply be- 
cause they are smarter, display a fine ankle to 
creater advantage than boots, which are not un- 
frequently baggy at that part, and when ill-fit- 
ting present a most untidy appearance, says the 
London Journal. Medical men have condemned 
the use of corsets and narrow-towed boots for 
years, but their outspoken condemnation of these 
articles has not decreased their sale one bit; 
nor will this questionable discovery about the 
relationship between low shoes and pneumonia 
make the least alteration to a retailer’s business. 
People will have what suits them, and while 
doctors continue to disagree upon questions as to 
the relative value of low shoes 
and high tops, little notice 

be taken of their contentions. 





Rock Boring Oysters. 

Although different varieties 
of bivalves are commonly used 
for food, few people give a 
thought to their habits, or are 
at all familiar with the differ- 
ent locations in which they 
Mention of a certain 
oyster but little 
marketable 


abound. 
species of 
known among 
varieties may prove of interest 
to many, as only those persons 
residing at points upon the 
coast where they are found in 
numbers, or the scientist mak- 
ing a study of this form of life, 
can speak with authority of 
oysters that burrow in tide 
concealed rocks. 

An old time resident of Port 
Orford,Oregon, mentioned the 
fatt of these singular shellfish 
having once been found in 
great abundance at that point. 
They were locally termed the 
egg oyster as insize and shape 
they somewhat resembled a 
common hen’segg. They pur- 
forated great blocks of sand- 
stone lying near the shore but 
which were accessible only 
during the prevalence of very 
low tides. The blocks were for 
the most part easily broken 
and the oysters found thickly 














GATHERING POND LILIES NEAR 8ST 


imbedded therein fromthe embryo pholas to the 
fully grown oyster: many of the latter being 
quite six inches from the face of the rock and a 
small aperture, from which bubbles arose, led to 
the larger cell beyond. 

The laborious journey to their permanent home, 
or prison, was begun while the pholas was yet of 
diminutive size and it seemed marvelous that so 
small and frail a creature could pierce the sand- 
stone boulder. 

It was once supposed, even by the whites who 
discovered the curiously inhabited rocks, that 
upon the shell were sharp pincers with which 
the pholas cut and enlarged the walls of its cell 
to fit its growing dimensions, but science has 
explained that it possesses a soft protruding foot 
alone, that is coated with an acid acting upon 
substance and this foot is worked 
Owing to cer- 


any hard 
about until the orific is formed. 
tain unexplained causes the sandstone sometimes 
so hardens about its inmates and blocks are oc- 
casionally found that are broken with great diffi- 

ulty, where this is the case the little prisoners 
are invariably dead and the sands have drifted 
into and filled the tunnel leading to their dwell- 
ing place. The oyster when fully grown never 
leaves its snug nest in the rock and as it is as 
safely imprisoned in the soft as in the hardened 
boulder no cause can be assigned for its perish- 
ing because of the changed condition of its sur- 
rounding walls. 

The flesh of this oyster is exceedingly delicate, 
of superior flavor and is much whiter than that 
of ordinary kinds. It was considered a great de- 
licacy by the Indians who formerly inhabited 
that region, and we are told battles were some- 
times fought over troubles arising from the en- 
croachment of one tribe upon the oyster beds, or 
ledges claimed by another. The oysters were 
gathered but once a year, at that season when low 
tides permitted their being easily reached from 
shore and when newly broken blocks and scarcity 
of full grown oysters revealed the fact of depreda- 
tions committed no effort was spared by the 
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defrauded parties to discover and punish the 
offenders. CLARE CARLYLE. 


South Seattle. Wash 


Food and Sleep. 

Going to bed with a well-filled stomach is the 
essential pre-requisite of refreshing slumber. 
The cautions so often reiterated in old medical 
journals against late suppers were chiefly di- 
rected to the bibulous habits of those early times. 
When at late feasts the guests not unseldom 
drank themselves under the table, or needed 
strong assistance to reach their couches, the can- 
on against such indulgence was not untimely. 

Nature and common sense teach us that a full 
stomach is essential to quiet repose. 

Every man who has found it difficult to keep 

awake after a hearty dinner has answered the 
problem for himself. There are few animals that 
can be trained to rest until after they are fed. 
Man, as he comes into the world, presents a con- 
dition it would be well for him to follow inall his 
after life. 
. The sweetest minstrel ever sent out of para- 
dise cannot sing a newly born child to sleep on 
an empty stomach. We have known reckless 
nurses to give the little ones a dose of paregoric 
or soothing syrup in place of its cup of milk, 
when it was too much trouble to get the latter, 
but this is the one alternative. 

The little stomach of the sleeping child as it 
becomes gradually empty, folds on itself in plaits; 
two of these make it restless; three will open its 
eyes, but by careful soothing these may be closed 
again; four plaits and the charm is broken; there 
is no more sleep in that household until the child 
has been fed. 

It seems to us so strange that, with this exam- 
ple before their eyes, full-grown men are so slow 
to learn the lesson. The farmer does it for his 
pig, who would squeal all night if it were not fed 
at the last moment, and the groom knows that 
his horse will paw in his stall until he has had 
his meal. But when he wishes to sleep himself 
he never seems to think of it. 

To sleep, the fullness of the blood must leave 
the head; to digest the eaten food the blood must 
come to the stomach. Thus, sleep and digestion 
are natural allies: one helps the other. Man, by 
long practice, will train himself to sleep on an 
empty stomach, but it is more the sleep of ex- 
haustion than the sleep of refreshment. 

He wakes up after such a troubled sleep feel- 
ing utterly miserable until he has had a cup of 
coffee or some other stimulant, and he has so in- 
jured the tone of his stomach that he has little 
appetite for breakfast. Whereas, one who al- 
lows himself to sleep after a comfortable meal 
awakes strengthened, and his appetite has been 
quickened by the preceding indulgence. 

The difficulty in recovery comes from the fact 
that we are such creatures of our habits that it is 
impossible to break away from them without per- 
sistent effort. In this case the man who haseat- 
en nothing after 6 o’clock, and retires at 10 or 11, 
takes to bed an empty stomach, upon which the 
action of the gastric juice makes him uncomfort- 
able all the night. 

If he proposes to try our experiment, he will 
sit down and eat a tolerably hearty meal. He is 
unaccustomed to this at that hour, and has a 
sense of discomfort with it. He may try it once 
or twice, or even longer, and then he gives it up, 
satisfied that for him it is a failure. 

The true course is to begin with one or two 
mouthfuls the last thing before going to bed. 
And this should be light food, easily digested. 
No cake or pastry should be tolerated. One 
mouthful of cold roast beef, cold lamb, cold chick- 
en, and a little crust of bread will do to begin 
with, or, what is better yet, a spoonful or two of 
Borden’s condensed milk, (not the sweetened that 
comes in cans), in three times as much water. 


Into this cut half a 





pared peach and two 
or three little squares 
of bread, the whole to 
be one-fourth or one- 
sixth of what would 
be alightlunch. In- 
crease this very grad- 
ually, until at the end 
of a month or six 
weeks the patient 
may indulge in a bow 
of milk, two peaches, 
with a half hard roll 
or a crust of home- 
made bread. 

When peaches are 
gone take baked ap- 
ples with the milk till 
strawberries come, 
and eat the latter till 
peaches return again. 
This is the secret of 
our health and vital- 
ity. We often work 
until after midnight, 
but eating the com- 
fortable meal is the 
last thing we doevery 
night of the year. 
This is not an untried 
experiment, or one 
depending on the test- 
imony of a single wit- 
ness.—N. Y. World 





Flour New and Old. 
Flour, when new, NATURAL 
has(assuming thatthe 
wheat was in good condition) a sweet. nutty 
flavor; but it is more difficult tomake good yeast 
bread with it than when it has had time to lose 
nearly all its moisture. It is, therefore, better to 
get flour that has been ground a few months. 
Good flour will have a pleasant odor and a 
creamy tinge; poor flour, a grayish look and an 
unpleasant smell. Nearly all flour is now made 
by the roller process, which gives more of the 
gluten and phosphates than the old process. This 
flour is granular to the touch, and because it 
packs more closely, it has about one-eight more 
thickening power, measure for measure, than 
that made by the old process; but weight for 
weight, this is not the case. When using old 
rules that call for measures of flour, use one- 
eighth less than the rule states. 

Entire-wheat flour is, fortunately, gaining in 
popularity among people who give the right sort 
of thought to the food that they supply for their 
families. This flour should be used almost wholly 
for bread making in families where there are 
children. It contains more of the nitrogenous 
and mineral matters than the white flour does. 
Whole-wheat meal and graham are, or ought to 
be, the same thing; that is to say, the wheat 
ground intoa fine meal. It often happens that a 
poor quality of flour is mixed with wheat bran 
and is sold as good graham. In making fine 
flour the germ is removed from the wheat, but in 
the meals this is usually not the case; therefore, 
they will not keep so well astine flour. Buy all 
meals in small quantities and keep them, if pos- 
sible, in tin cans or stone jars and in a cool, dry, 
well-ventilated place. Flour should be kept un- 
der the same conditions.— Maria Parloa, in Good 
Housekeeping. 


Victor Hugo on the Soul, 

There are no occult forces, there are only lum- 
inous forces. Occult force is chaos; the lumin 
ous force is God. Man is an infinite little copy 
of God. This is glory enough for man. I ama 
man, an invisible atom, a drop in the ocean, a 
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grain of sand on the shore. Little as | am, | feel 
the (;od in me, because [| can also bring forth out 
of my chaos. I make books, which are creations 
| feel in myself that future life. I am like a for- 
est which has been more than once cut down; 
the new shoots are stronger and livelier than 
ever. 

Iam rising, I know, toward thesky 
shine isonmy head. The earth gives up its gen- 
erous sap, but heaven lights me with the rellec- 


The sun- 


tion of unknown worlds. You say the soul is 
nothing but the result of bodily powers. Why, 
then, is my soul more luminous when my bodily 
powers begin to fail? Winter is on my head, and 
eternal spring isin my heart. There I breath at 
this hour the fragrance of the lilacs, the violets 
and the roses as at twenty years ago. The near 
er | approach the end the plainer I hear around 
me the immortal symphonies of the worlds which 
invite me. 

It is marvelous, yet simple. It isa fairy tale, 
and it is historic. For halfacentury I have been 
writing my thoughts in prose and verse, history, 
philosophy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, 
ode and song. I have tried all, but I feel I have 
not said a thousandth part of what is in me. 
When I go down to the grave, I can say, like 
many others, I have finished my day’s work, but 
I cannot say I have finished my life. My days 


will begin again next morning. The tomb is not 


a blind alley; it isa thoroughfare. It closes on 
the twilight to open on the dawn.—L Univers. 
4+ 


THE TRAVELER 


While always farther ona wa 


Phe mirage beckones 


On, on, until at last he found 
The goal he 


Forall the mighty world 


mghtand tren ire Vil 


And he had wandered home at last 
CLIFFORD TREMBLS 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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&T THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


WASHINGTON BUILDING AND EXHIBITS. 


The vital difference between the exhibits of 
the Old Wor 


the western portion, is, 


d and of the New, and especially of 


that while the Eastern 


continent digs down into her buried past and 
brings up her ancient treasures, saying, ‘*These 
are my best—I have nothing but to point to these 


¢ 


mementos of a the 


young continent of the Western hemisphere says 


superb departed glory,” 


and there is a strong throb of expectancy in 


the tone, ‘‘See, I have done a little—oh, so little, 


but my work is hardly begun, and my powers are 
not even tried; but here are some of the wonders 
that may be!” 


One tell 


One looks backward, the other for 

3s what has been; the other, what 
is to be. Is it too much tosay that one is like the 
fond dotage that dwells with more than justifi- 


ward 


able pride upon a career now past, but full of | 


glory, while the other resembles the outset of a 
the morning, full of splendid prom- 
this 
in the exhibits ar- 

Here man seems 


strong life, 
or the 
truer or more noticeable than 


ise blazing noonday’ Nowhere is 
ranged by the great Northwest 
to have done just enough to indicate what is in the 
future to be accomplished for this vast and diver- 
sified region, which possesses every variety of 


soil and climate and resource known, save those | 


Instead of highly polished 


of the tropical lands 


works of art, we see the rough blocks from 
which, one day, other creations shall be 
wrought Here are the crude ores to be sub- 


skill 


from her richest mines. 


jected to man’s 
earth’s bosom Here, in 
the rough, exists a world of wonderful possibili- 
ties and magnificent resources, with the touch of 


nature st fresh 


ipon them, inviting all who 


tire of stereotyped forms and life by the square 
foot, to enter the new domain, to revel in its 
wildness, and to subdue it toa finer, broader use 


than has yet been dreamed of 


Washington occupies a desirable position on 
the grounds, and her characteristic building 
draws much comment. Its ample portico is built 


of hugs ocks of native stone, the floor inlaid 
with tile of various tints, and the woodwork en- 
tire composed of Washington forest produc- 
tions. Outside, the building is of a warm cream 
tint, and its roof—why, what could its roof be 
but greer \ broad balcony overlooks the 
grounds, and from the towers the view is a 
glorious one. By the front door, majestic and 
inwavering, stands the tallest thing on the 
rrounds—the mammoth flagstaff which has 
created so much excitement since it was first 
announced that this State was to float the flag 
of Washington's country from the top of a fir 
stick 25S feet high. There it is, and from it 


waves the largest banner on the grounds. 

The chief of the agricultural department has 
hit 
practica 
building is occupied by a miniature farm which 


ipon the happy plan of an object lesson in 
farming, and the centre of the main 


illustrates the industry of the fertile Palouse 


nost effectively. Splendid specimens of 


Country 
grain line the walls, great paintings of noted 
scenes occupy conspicuous positions, the woman’s 
work and art departments fill one wing, while 
the other is taken up with the mining branch, 
the very excellent and extensive 


F’. Henderson. 


forestry, and 
herbarium collected by Prof. L. 
From turret to foundation-stone is the air of the 
great West, with the hardiness of the pines, the 
fresh, strengthening odors of the woods and the 
sea, and the strong, life-bearing west wind, that 
sings ever such songs of uplifting. 

the the Mountains,” 
fitting and musical, peeps out attractively from 
her gem of a home, the most fascinating Swiss 
chalet that ever grew outside of the land of the 
lofty Alps, or within it, for that matter, since it 


Idaho, “Gem of name 





| of their 


and vie with the wealth of | 
| senoritas, of gracious ladies and dashing cavali- 
| ers, and they are glad that California could have 


| guide. 


is perfection itself in the way of a rustic moun- 
tain retreat, fashioned entirely of smooth logs, 
its balconies and doorways ruggedly beautiful 
arches of massive rocks and logs—decidedly 
picturesque and unique. !daho and Washington 
stand alonein the originality and appropriateness 
State homes; for, while a few other 
States have distinctive buildings,those who have 
made the most marked success have had a his- 
tory to fall back upon, to give point and meaning 
to their idea. What, forinstance, could the State 
of Virginia possibly have done but appear at 
home in the Mt. Vernon mansion, in all its 
straight simplicity and quaintness, speaking of 
the days of stately dignity, of ‘‘Mas’ George” 
and his gentle lady? Why, it was foreordained 
that Virginia should put on her colonial suit, 


and bring out her Revolutionary heirlooms! 


Then Louisiana couldn’t very well help build- 
ing a typical plantation home with its great 
verandas, doubling the room of the house pro- 
per, and its hint of quiet strolls in the moonlight 
on their brood floors, with the swish and rush of 
the mighty flowing river in one’s ears, and the 
breath of crape myrtle and jessamine and a 
hundred other flowers of the sunny South steal- 
ing into one’s consciousness,—you see Louisiana 
couldn’t help herself. And what course was 
there for California save the one she adopted? 
Home for so long of a distinct life, almost a dis- 
tinct civilization, permeated with its spirit even 
yet, despite the influx of the more aggressive 
type, she could only be comfortable in the ram- 
bling, picturesque, adobe ranchero which sets 
dreamers a-thinking of the days of senors and 


this opportunity of setting before us, in outline, 
at least, the partof her life and history which is 
fast fading out of sight. 

But to the infant States there 
They were given a great blank page and 
bidden to write thereon a name that the world, 
reading, might grasp its meaning, with no key 
by which to decipher its character. They have 
done it, and may well pride themselves upon the 


was no such 


result of their labors. 

No more attractive display than that which 
Washington makes in the agricultural depart- 
ment is likely to appearamong the exhibits from 
East or West. She has gathered her forces from 
her fertile valleys, whose yield sounds fabulous, 


= 


od 
‘i 








and is prepared to hurl statistic and substantial 
proofs of their accuracy at the world, with es- 
pecial attention to those who have covertly 
laughed at what were referred to as ‘‘Western 


stories,” or in even plainer terms. 


The size of the grain exhibits is great. It 


| gives the idea of bursting warehouses, of homes 


of plenty, and seems to imply that much more is 
where this came from. Nomore competent man 
could have been selected for this department 
than W. L. LaFollette, of Pullman, Wash, a 
wealthy, practical farmer to whose untiring 
energy and unflagging interest is due the very 
favorable impression the Evergreen State is 
making upon the many who believed her fit only 
for sheep-grazing, aside from a few fruit localities. 
Arranged in pyramids near the entrance are the 
crops of one acre of wheat and one acre of oats, 
grown last year;—the oats in Skagit County, 


and the wheat in the Palouse region, the 
wheat containing 101 bushels and 11 pounds, 
and the oats the fabulous yield of 156 


bushels, full weight! Bundle after bundle of hay 
measuring six and eight feet are there; red clover 
six feet high, and samples of grain that when 
standing must have resembled a young forest. 
In the great Agricultural Hall, above which 
Diana points the direction of the ever shifting 
breeze with her mighty bow and arrow, carefully 
aimed, her poise and figure delightful to contem- 
plate, Washingtonholds sway over a large space 
which is bedecked with every possible product 
in Ceres’ province, and which compares well 
with even the exhibits of those States which are 
dedicated from their birth to the goddess of 
grain, and worship her alone. Horticultural 
Hall, some one has said, is the kind of thing one 
would like to see encircling the earth. With its 
particularly graceful glass dome, it is noticeable 
from all over the park, and with its wonderful 
revelations of earth’s beauties, it isa lodestone 
that draws a constant stream of admirers. In 
the east wing of the building may be found Dr. 
N. G. Blalock, who, by reason of his large ex- 
perience as a fruit grower, is very suitably the 
presiding genius of this department, the con- 
tents of which have been gathered from every 
locality in the vast, fruitful State of Washing- 
ton. Whatare in it? Why, apples like those of 
Hesperides; pears which crowd themselves into 
mammoth jars and hold their breath for fear of 
bursting their quarters; branch after branch of 
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plums and crabapples, and ruby berries of every 
variety, in the highest state of preservation; 
many—very many—from the Doctor’s own im- 
mense farm near Walla Walla. Two large booths 
are filled with the preserved fruit, and fine speci- 
mens of the summer sorts will arrive as the sea- 
son advances. All this in addition to the superb 
collection at the State building, where the 
stored-up delectable juices loosen the salivary 
glands of all beholders, and set eager inquirers 
to seeking for this land of luscious fruitage. 

But here comes Idaho again, to vie with the 
rest of her brothers and sisters, and to astonish 
her friends with the size, quality and variety of 
her pomological display. Comparisons are odious, 
and if they were not, it would be simply hope- 
less to attempt to compare the fruit products of 
these two rich States, as they stand side by side 
in Horticultural Hall. From the fertile valley of 
Snake River, the ‘‘Gem of the Mountains” turns 
out gems of the orchard. Nez Perce and Wash- 
ington counties seem to take the lead. Every 
variety of the temperate zone seems to be adapted 
to the country, and the magnificent apples chal- 
lenge admiration, and receive it, too. The ‘*Blue 
Pearmain,” of which plate after plate are most 
temptingly displayed, create a constant excite- 
ment. Pomona, after a steady season of toil, 
blest by the customary results, would seem to 
have let herself loose for once, just to show what 
she was really capable of, and the Blue Pearmain 
is her royal example. Of nearly uniform size, 
rich red in color, smooth and sound, weighing 
from 18 to 24 ounces, she and her disciples may 


well be proud of the results of her efforts. 
B. E.N. 


MINNESOTA'S BUILD'NG AND EXHIBITS. 


The exhibit in the Minnesota building is at- 
tracting a good deal of attention, writes a cor- 
respondent of the St. Paul Pioneer Press. A 
complete showing of the fauna by stuffed speci- 
mens and of the flora either by herbariums or by 
natural life-size paintings upon revolving panels, 
together with a very creditable showing of the 
birds of the State mounted in most natural and 
artistic manner, comprises a unique exhibit 
which no other State displays in anywhere near 
so complete a form. The building itself is plain, 
but imposing. Anoriel window in the west side 
of the building is a wonder in stained glass and 
arched over by a dome beautified by the coat of 
arms of the State worked in heads of wheat so 
as to give the appearance of an oil painting at a 
distance. A papier-mache topographic map of 
Duluth in the southern portion of the building 
attracts great attention and will be the novelty 
of the whole exhibition. It has not yet been 
placed. Two oil paintings, one representing the 
New Ulm massacre in 1862, by Anton Gag, 
and another representing Minnehaha Falls as 
mentally pictured in Longfellow’s Hiawatha, by 
Alexis Fournier, occupy prominent places. The 
exhibit has some of the finest deer, elk and 
moose specimens that can be found in any mu- 
seum. A Duluth company has a novelty in the 
exhibit in the shape of an electric chandelier 
with an incandescent light hung from each 
prong of the antlers of three elk heads arranged 
neck to neck as atriangular star. Indian relics 
and ethnological specimens are a novelty in the 
line of State exhibits attracting curious relic 
hunters. These things attract observers much 
more than the best or most intricate manufact- 
ures or machinery. Minnesota hasan exhibit in 
every building on the grounds, the last vacancy 
in the Transportation department being filled 
by a street car from Tom Lowry, filling up the 
North Star State’s quota. The Minnesota for- 
estry exhibit in the Forestry building occasioned 
many admiring remarks to-day. It is the best 
for variety and completeness. St. Louis County 
has a magnificent exhibit in the Mining build- 











MINNESOTA BULLDING 


ing, upholding the honor of Minnesota fairly | of ores and precious and base metals. 


against the whole State of Michigan. 
counties of the State which quarry building 
stone are represented by a Roman arch to the 
entrance of the mining exhibit. Duluth brown 
stone furnishes the keystone, and each other 
county has a stone in the arch which it quarries. 
St. Cloud polished granite is in pillars of Ionic 
style underneath. The Minnesota agricultural 
exhibit is not yet complete enough to make the 
best showing. It is expected that Minnesota will 
give an excellent exhibit in agricultural and 
horticultural lines, as in domestic animals, and 
in cheese and butter. 


MONTANA’S EXHIBIT. 


The New York Engineeringand Mining Journal 
of May 13, 
exhibit at the World’s Fair, says 

‘**The State of Montana has a scientific display 
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speaking of the Montana mineral | 
| : 
Missoula, 








This col- 
lection has been carefully prepared under the 
supervision of scientific men, and has been drawn 
from the producing mines of the State. In ad 
dition to the ores, there is a considerable and 
attractive collection of the bullion and other pro- 
ducts of the mines and 
of marbleand building stones, coal and fire brick, 
The strik 
ing feature of the exhibition is the silver statue 


furnaces. <A collection 


clays and coke are also on exhibition 


of Justicein heroic size. The silver bullion in 
this statue is valued at $52,000, and it rests upon 
a solid gold plinth valued at $300,000. A trophy 
of sapphires and other precious gems gives an 
idea of the extent and variety of the resources of 
this State. There are over 2,000 exhibitors in 
the collective exhibit of the State, in charge of 
Mr. Wm. Bickford, Executive Commissioner, of 
Prof. F. W. 


Montana College, Deer |.odge.” 


and Traphagen, of the 
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‘*‘Draw a Long Breath 


Thomas I.owry, the Minneapolis millionaire 


and railroad magnate, humor 


The other day 


is something of a 


f 


ist. He has been here for a week 


he received a telegram that the note of a friend 
on which he was an indorser would fall due the 
next day, and closed with the query ‘Shall we 
draw on you? Mr Lowry sent this reply 
‘Draw a long breath: [ am busy.”’—WN. Y. Pre 
Not to be Wondered At. 
elizabeth Lyle Saxon is in Chicago and wishes 
herself back in Washington, where the sun al- | 


shines (behind the ec 


mockiny birds are 


ways ouds occasionally, 


and the asphyxiated by the 
the glac 


ywno from the 


perfume of roses—where ers confront 


is, and hang d¢ heavens to the shin 


} 


individual who does hostling work 


ing, spice-laden sea that ripples against a land 
™ . | 

where it is a ways Fourth of July and five 
o close n the morning Whatcom Reveille | 
An Accomplished Horse | 
| 
} 


} : 
ihe colored 


around townis quite a character. The other day 


he was extolling the virtuesof one of his blooded 


trotters to an acquaintance and exclaimed 
“Why, 
collar button off without ebber tichin’ yo’ neck!” | 
This neat litt 


his enthu 


good Lawd, man, dat ar hoss kin kick yo’ | 


le speech was greatly applauded by 
iastic audience, and he walked away 
assuming an air of great dignity and 


ance. — Wahpe N. D.) Gle 


mport- 


Her Letter. 

A young lady organist in a church in Colorado 
was somewhat captivated with the young pastor 
of a church in the next street, and was delighted 
to hear one week that by an exchange he was to 
preach the next Sunday in her own church. 

The organ was pumped by an obstreperous old 
sexton, who would often stop when he thought 
the organ voluntary had lasted long enough. 

This day the organist was anxious that all 


should go well, and as the service was about to 


begin she wrote a note intended solely for the 
sexton’s eye 

lle took it, and in spite of 
onings carried it straighttothe preacher. What 


was that gentleman’s astonishment when he read: 


her agonized beck- 








| he further asked 


“Oblige me this morning by blowing away till 
| give you the signal to stop.—MISS ALLEN.” 


Young China at Sunday School. 

In one of the Sunday schools at Olympia isa 
little Chinese boy who takes great interest in all 
When impressed with the 
propriety of bringing a nickle to put in the con- 


the proceedings. 
tribution box he promptly responded, but as he 
parted with it he asked: ‘‘What fo’? The kind 
teacher replied, ‘‘It’s for Jesus, my dear.” The 
second Sunday the same question and the same 


| answer. The third Sunday the same, but now the 


little Celestial’s eyes opened with earnestness as 
‘Jesus allus bloke?” The re 
ply of the teacher is not recorded. 


News Wanted 
News, 


a fellow the blues. 


news, news, news! It’s enough to give 
Nobody married and nobody 
Nobody 
come in to talk of the ‘‘crap,”’ no one got boozy 


dead, nobody broken an arm or a head. 


and started a scrap, no one got run in for taking 
a horn, nobody buried and nobody born. Oh! for 
a racket, 
kick up a muss, something to stir up the peace- 


a riot, a fuss! Some one to come in and 
laden air, somebody's comet to give us a scare. 
Somebody thumped within an inch of his life, 
some one run off with another man’s wife; some- 
body's baby got choked ona pin; some one to 
come in and pay up his dues; anything, anything, 


ist so it’s news.—(Orting | Was/.) Oracle. 
A Big Crop. 
“T was traveling through Kansas the other 
day,’ said a banker, ‘twhen I fell into conversa- 
tion with a fellow-passenger who noticed me 


looking at the country through which the train 
was running. The soil looked rich enough, but 
there were no crops growing on it, the fences 
were down and it seemed to be a region of 
abandoned farms. 

‘***Tsn°t this good land? I asked. 

‘*Very good,’ said my chance acquaintance. 

‘***Then why don’t they use it? I[ thought it 
was fine for wheat.’ 

‘** *So it is, but it’s better for mortgages. That's 
You'll find the 


what they raise along here. 


wheat growing further back.’” 


An Experiment in Poultry. 

A Grafton man, to my certain knowledge, has 
bought five hens and one fowl from a farmer who 
lives south of Grafton three miles as the crow 
They are of the Plymouth Rock national- 
ity, but are notclannish and do not confine them- 


flies. 


selves to granite when in search of refresh- 
ments. They were purchased for household 


purposes, but when not in use the neighbors will 
be welcome to look at them as they pick the un- 
born corn from the plowed ground. Their feath- 
ers all droopin the same direction, with the ex- 


| ception of the fowl’s who got into three fights on 


the first day of his arrival,and as he got the 
worst of it three times his feathers droop several 
ways and the best part of his neck is to the 
The feathers are of a dull nutmeg 
color, with terra cotta trimmings. The fowl’s 
left spur was broken off during the war and has 
been replaced by a shingle nail, which it is 
thought will act on the liver if the aim is heavy 
It has been discovered after a careful 
inquiry that only two of the hens have been 
broken to lay; the other three are simply moving 
around ata loss. Butasit has been proven that 
their mother layed before them they will be kept 
for a period and fed on nest eggs and other in- 
ducements and it is hoped that they will over- 
come their bashfulness. The fowl has a rich 


weather. 


enough. 


falsetto voice which it uses at will and at four 
The hens haven't much 
to say, except the layers, and their talk is simply 
an announcement of proceedings and would not 


o’clock in the morning. 





interest the general public, while the modern 
hens don’t take any part in the conversation, but 
devote their spare time to walking on the front 


porch. Noeggs for sale.—Grafton(N.D.) Record. 


The Wrong Place. 

A good story is being told of one of our preach- 
Last Sunday afternoon a couple called at 
the parsonage and in broken English inquired, 
so the reverend gentleman understood, if the 
‘‘preacher man” lived there. And on being in- 
vited in they commenced preparing their toilet. 
Of course it was supposed they had come to be 
married and every assistance was given by the 
preacher and good wife in getting ready for the 
ceremony. The bridal veil and wreath were care- 
fully adjusted by the lady,and the gentleman 
carefully combed his hair. Then their hands 
were joined and the solemn words were spoken 
which binds humans together, in wedlock. The 
ceremony over, of course it was supposed the 
newly-married couple would be in haste to de- 
part. But it was not so with them, and by their 
actions they betrayed that they expected some- 
thing else before leaving. Finally the reverend 
gentleman remarked, ‘‘Well, now you are mar- 
ried,” and the answer came, “Oh yes, ve bin 
married last February, and now vant unser big- 
ture daken.”” A feather would have knocked 
down the preacher upon the revelation. It was 
the ‘“‘picture man” they were looking for, and 
not the ‘preacher man.”’ However, there can 
now be no mistake about their being married, 
and that the knot is tied good and tight.— Marsh- 
fleld ( Wis. ) 1 Jews. 


ers. 


Symptoms of Catarrh. 


Look at the questions that some specialists fire 
at people through the advertising columns of the 
great dailies: 

*‘Are you nervous?” 

We can be, on occasion. Sometimes our jaw 
wags without any apparent cause or reason, and 
sometimes our right arm goes out in front as if it 
were hunting for a John L. Sullivan. Sometimes 
we kick high and unceremoniously, and are sur- 
prised at the cob-webs and dust that come down 


onus. We never knew before it was all due to 
catarrh. 

‘*Are you dejected?” 

Sometimes. In fact, most of the time. This 


is a hard world, in many respects, and our path 
is often as stony as the Appian Way in Rome. 
The laundry bill comes regularly, board-bill, too, 
and rent, and subscriptions to the papers, and 
car-fare, and wages, etc., etc., while—but there 
is enough in this world to make us dejected with- 
out having the catarrh. 

‘*Is your stomach weak?” 

Now if that is an invitation to have something, 
count us in for a devilish weak stomach. Weak? 
Well, we would smile if we could. Why, our 
stomach just now wouldn’t hold a gill of rotten- 
apple cider. It’s too weak torest our case on for 
relief from the country board, and that’s saying 
a good deal. If somebody can make a fatal case 
of catarrh out of our weak stomach, he can’t be- 
gin too soon for our comfort. 

‘‘Have you lost ambition?” 

Doggoned if we havn’t. Hardly know what it 
is. Don’t even have the sand to go out after dark 
and shake fists atthe moon. But we had rather 
attributed it to the fact that we have just come 
out of a campaign in which we were carrying 
this city with a whoop and hurrah and an over- 
whelming majority—until election day, when it 
seemed as if we had been throwing all our in- 
fluence to the other fellow. If it were only ca- 
tarrh that takes away our ambition we should be 
too ready and willing to confess it. But it isn’t, 
It’s a plain case of disappointment. 

‘Is your breath offensive?” 

Just come around and smell it, if you can get 
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close enough. But remember that we are nervous. 

‘*Do you have roaring in your head?” 

Roaring? Goodness gracious! That is no name 
for it. Why, when we actually begin to think, 
and to pour out rivers of language, the roaring 
in our head in tremendous, it is appalling, and a 
good many people call it rumbling, thinking an 
earthquake is coming. We have had roaring in 
our head ever since we began to do thinking for 
the masses of the people, and presume that is 
why we don't get rich—it scares the prey away. 
But if this roaring business is merely a disease of 
the mucus of the head, throat and stomach, we 
want to submit at once to an operation that will 
remove disease and membrane at one sharp slash. 

‘Do you get confused in your ideas?” 

Some people say we do, sometimes. [or in- 
stance, when one of our reporters found thatthe 
Chinamen were being inventoried, and the com- 
positor set it up ‘‘being wet and dried,” almost 
anybody would be safe in saying that we do 
sometimes get confused in our ideas, especially 
so as the reporter is also the compositor, proof- 
reader and editor-in-chief. If itis catarrh that 
ails him, weare willing to give him hisdischarge 
at anytime, if somebody wiil undertake to cure 
the confusion. There is lots of other questions 
we might answer with equal affirmativeness, but 
we have no right tointrude the symptoms of so 
disagreeable a disease on our readers for noth- 
ing, no matter how many of them we may have. 

Superior Inland Ovecan. 


Old Slimes on Mining Fakes, 

For a couple of hours Old Slimes had been 
seated on the end of the counter nearest the 
stove, toasting his shins and listening to the boys 
relate instances of sharp practice in mining deals 
that out-rivaled the celebrated cattle trade of 
Jacob of old. A lull in the conversation gave 
him ‘‘the floor.”” Said he, in his oracular man- 
ner: ‘*What blamed fools some people are about 
everything concerning mines. Why, I knew one 
sleek Ephriam who went by the name of Mutton- 
chop Bill, who came down into the valley where 
I was wintering that year after the discovery of 
the Red Horse district, and he gave the valley 
people a great song and dance about the splendid 
mining claims he had located, any one of which 
was worth a million; and he wouldn’t sell—didn’t 
have to. Well, he stuffed them brimfull; got ’°em 
wild; told them he knew of lots of goed mineral 
ground that could be located, but he had all he 
wanted—enough to make him rich and set all of 
his wife’s relatives up in business. Well, all this 
talk wound up by a lot of them wanting Bill to 
locate ground for them as soon as he went back, 
which he agreed to do providing they would pay 
him $200 and expenses, cash in advance, for each 
claim he located. No reduction on wholesale 
lots. So they made up a company of twenty 
shares, each representing a claim, and a few took 
two shares apiece, bound, you see, to have 
plenty of a good thing, and duly paid over to 
him $4,500. Bill pocketed the cash and lit out, 
after signing an agreement drawn up in due 
form. The following spring I started for Red 
Horse, and one day met Bill on the trail, and we 
stopped to chat a little. Says I, ‘Bill, have you 
located them claims for them fellows?’ At this 
he took a good laugh and says: ‘Well, that was 
the blamedest lot of suckers I ever struck. They 
thought they was awful smart, but I did ‘em up 
too easy. Why, it just makes me grin every 
time I think of them agreements over a yard 
long that I signed. They thought they had me 
tied up tight and fast. Oh, my! but won't they 
cuss mining forever more? Why, I wouldn't be 
fool enough to waste my time setting stakes, 
even on worthless ground. Such idiots deserve 
to be roped in. All I was afraid of was you'd 
give me away.’ ‘No,’ says I, ‘my rule is to mind 
my own business, and I was rather pleased to see 





you salivate them.’ Bill rode off, chuckling at 
his good luck at the other fellows’ expense. That 
summer while I was in camp I met an old gray- 
haired, respectable looking man whom I recog- 
nized as one of Bill’s victims. He was looking 
for his locations, and we got to talking. Says 
he, ‘I believe we have been swindled. I can’t 
hear of the man that was to locate them;’ so I 
told him of my meeting Bill, and what he said. 
‘Well,’ says he, ‘I never did set any store by 
mining, for it’s too onsartin and dubious. Now | 
know it for the sum of $450 cash, which was my 
share. It’s beyond doubt the most risky gamblin’ 
business that ever was, and nobody on earth will 
ever get me to put a dollar in mining again.’ 
This rot kind of riled me, although I see he was 
broken hearted over losing his money. Says I, 
‘Old man, didn't you or none of your friends ever 
contract for lightning rods from the advance 
‘Well, do 
you want any more?’ ‘No,’ says he, ‘I got enough 
that time to lay a double track of rods across the 
country, and they just iron-clad my house and 
barn.’ Says I, ‘Did you ever buy a patent right 
to make churns for your county?’ ‘Yes,’ says he, 
‘and Iam out over $1,000 on it and never sold a 


agent? ‘Yes,’ says he; ‘I did once.’ 


churn.’ SaysI, ‘Did you ever buy any patent bee- 
hives, warranted to keep the bees from freezing 
during the winter?’ ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘I boughta 
lot once, said to be lined with asbestos and 
painted with fire-proof paint; they were a hum- 
bug.’ Says I, ‘Did you never buy from the ped- 
dlers fruit trees, organs, sewing and washing 
machines, patent solder for mending tinware, 
and other frauds too numerous to mention, to say 
nothing of signing a contract for good thats cost 
twice as much as they agreed to sell for, and then 
found out that you had signed a promissory note 
that some broker shaved and collected off of you 
because he was the innocent purchaser?’ ‘Yes,’ 
groaned the old man, ‘I’ve done all these things, 
but none of ’em is so pesky risky as buying a 
mine.’ ‘Well, old man,’ says I, ‘you look pretty 
intelligent, but you belie your looks. You never 





bought a mine; not even a hungry prospect; but 
what you did do, was to pay Mutton-chop Hill a 
premium On his gall and jawbone. He is a twin 
brother to the lightning-rod man and them other 
Why, Bill would just 
as soon have sold you blackberry bushes war- 


fellows that done you up 


ranted to bear peanuts or upland cranberries, if 
he could have made as good ahaul. He is al- 
ways around looking for the innocents, or the 
babes in the wood, and he generally finds them, 
and [| am truly glad he took you in, for if a square 
man had come along and tried to sell you a good 
prospect, and made a straight statement, you 
would have been so smart you wouldn't have 
bought, or if you did it would have been after 
you had haggled over the price fora month or 
two. The fact is, an honest man can’t deal with 
you; but let swindling Mutton-chop Bill come 
along and play a tune for you and you go right 
to dancing and swallow all he tells you, and pay 
him liberally besides, and I must say I think you 
got your money's worth in gab. All I hate is 
that such chaps with their methods hurt honest 
prospectors who have good property to sell,while 
you and your neighbors are just fools enough to 
blame such experiences to mining, and run down 
a legitimate business when you haven't even 
touched the outside ledge of it. Just as well 
blame the iron industry because you bought a 
I tell you, old 
man, if I see any fake going ‘round the country 


worthless lot of lightning rods. 
looking for victims, I'll send its proprietor to 
you, for | know you will bite if he can wag his 
jaw.’ After reading him this little riot act I 
treated and we parted good friends. Well, I 
would just like to salt a placer mine on such fel 
lows and stick them good. That's all they are 
fit for—to be humbugged by chin music, They 
enjoy it; but let a poor honest man come along 
with a good thing and they are too sharp to buy; 
they know it all, and treat him like adog. But 
such is life in the far West, and the bray of 
the jackass passes for the lion’s roar.” With this 
Old Slimes left, saying as he went that he “must 
drop inand see how [ob’s last arrastra run turned 
out. °—Orwen Chase in Spokane Mining Revieu 
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Seedy Party (to bartender)—"“Gimme a gin fizz 
tartender—"Yes. sir; do you want it extra fizzy’ 


Seedy Party—"No; extra ginny.” 
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Flies on a Spree. 


ervers have noticed that flies would 


i 
i 


gather on a half-drunken, sleepy sot, while a 
dozen scher men inthe same room are not mo 
lested by them. The flies will buzz around their 
subject with great delight, frequently alighting 
ipon his perspiring face. Off they go and re- 
turn egain and again, quefting the alcoholic nec- 
tar issuing from his pores. After a while their 
flight becomes uncertain and eccentric, and 
sometimes they come in collison. 

lecently adrunken man raised his hand and 
brushed them from his face. Some fell to the 
floor and lay there paralyzed. Aftera while they 
roton their feet and wearily flew off, half dazed. 


Many animals yield to the seduction of rum 
drinking, especially elephants, horses, cows and 
swine. Poultry, especially turkeys, will absorb 
the tempting drink till they tumble over in 
leaden sleep, lying around as if dead, and utterly 
ignoring their accustomed roost. On awaking 
they stagver for afew moments and soon recover, 
tit is hours before they renew their cheerful 


Animals as Barometers, 

If a cat sneezes,or sits in the fender, or washes 
her head behind her ear, it is a sure sign of rain 
re the approach of a storm cats have fre- 
iently rubbed themselves against some conven- 
ient object—very often the writer's leg. The 
oat utters a peculiarcry before rain. If rats and 


mice m: much noise it indicates rain. If a dog 


eats grass in the morning it will surely rain be 
fore night. Ifa bull goes to pasture first it will 
rain: if the cows precede him the weather will be 
uncertal! 

Sheep are knownin Wales to ascend the hills 
and scatter themselves before clear weather, but 


if they bleat and seek shelter snow is expected. 


When a dog refuses to take meat it isa sign of 
coming rair In stormy and cold weather cows 


often fail in yielding milk. If cattle lie downin 
early morning rain may be expected. Sailors do 
not like cats and they have a saying that when 
a cat is frisky she has a gale of wind in her tail. 
When a dead calm becomes monotonous sailors 

ave been known to throw a cat overboard to 
raise the wind. Hogs run with sticks and straws 
in their mouths before cold weather, and carry 
leaves to make warm beds. There isan old pro- 
verb that ‘pigs can see the wind,” as they are 
restless and squeal loudly before a storm. The 
sailors call a stormy northwester a ‘‘cat’s nose.” 

Tid- Bits 

A New Bee-Sting Theory. 

It is a fact not generally known, says a cor- 
respondent of Srience, that if one holds his 
breath, wasps, beesand hornets can be handled 
with impunity he skin becomes sting-proof, 
and holding the insect by the feet and giving 
her full liberty of action, you can see her drive 
her weapon against the iinpenetrable surface 
with a force which lifts her body atevery stroke, 
but let the smallest «,uantity of air escape from 
the lungs and the sting will penetrate at once. I 
have never seen an exception to this in twenty- 
five years’ observation. I have taught young 
ladies with very delicate hands to astonish their 
friends by the performance of this feat, and | 
saw one so severely stung as to require the ser- 
vices of a physician, through laughing at a witty 
remark of her sister, forgetting that laughing 








required breath. Fora theory in explanation, | 
am led to believe that holding the breath parti- 
ally closes the pores of the skin. My experi- 
ments in that direction have not been exact 
enough to be of any scientific value, but I am 
satisfied that it very sensibly affects the amount 
of insensible perspiration. 


Furnace Slag for Paving. 

An inventive genius from Anaconda named 
Thomas Lawlor has been recently experimenting 
at the Butte & Buston smelter at Meaderville 
with slag and the results of his experiments were 
seen to day at the Southern Hotel,says the Butte 
Inter Mowntai Mr. Lawlor some time ago be- 
came convinced that Butte had the material 
right at its door for paving the streets, and to 
demonstrate this he submitted samples of slag 
brick, treated by the process of annealing, which 
he guaranteed to be superior to granite and could 
be laid at a much lesscost than any kind of pav- 
ing materia). Since then Mr. Lawlor has not 
been idle. He secured permission from the Butte 
& Boston company to continue his experiments 
at the smelter and a few days ago practically de- 
monstrated that the slag, which during the past 
ten years has been thrown away as worthless, 
can be used not only for street paving, but also 
that a quality of sewer pipe equal in every re- 
spect to the best made, can be manufactured at a 
small cost from the much-despised slag. 


Something New to Eat. 

A new vegetable is about to be introduced to 
the people of the United States, through the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is the root of the 
calia lily, which resembles somewhat in appear- 
ance the ordinary Irish tuber, with the addition 
of a few whiskers that have nothing to do with 
the qualities of the article as an esculent. It is 
more elongated, and when cut the interior isa 
trifle more viscid. Buta sectionof it is so potato- 
like you would not be likely to distinguish any 
difference. In cooking, it has first to be boiled 
in order to destroy certain acrid properties, after 
which it may be fried, roasted, baked, or what 
not, according to taste. 

farmers in Florida have begun to raise these 
calla roots for market. The plants grow readily 
In swamps and so thickly that the yield of a 
single flooded acre is enormous. They reproduce 
themselves by the multiplication of their bulbs 
under ground, so that the grower has simply to 
dig up the off-shoots and leave the parents to 
propagate anew. For centuries the Egyptians 
have cultivated a similar crop during the sea- 
sons of the Nile overflow, and at the present 
time calla lily bulbs are a common vegetable in 
Japanese markets. So prolific and palatable are 
they that their propagation in many parts of the 
United States, where conditions are favorable, 
may reasonably be looked forward toas an agri- 
cultural industry of the future. 


A Peculiar Phenomenon. 


About four o’clock on Sunday afternoon a 
peculiar phenomenon was observed at Medicine 
Hat. A large newspaper was lifted by the wind 
from one of the side streets, and was carried for 
a time backwards and forwards ata distance of 
about thirty yards over the tops of the houses 
and was then carried upwards in a spiral motion 
in a southwest direction. The vortex seemed to 
be about six or eight feet in diameter, and the 
newspaper could be seen revolving very rapidly 
while partaking of the upward motion at the 
time. It was almost outof sight within ten min- 
utes from the time it began to ascend. The sun 
was very warm at the time and not a breath of 
wind stirred the leaves of the trees close to the 
point at which the vortex began. The sky being 
bright and clear, enabled the newspaper to be 
seen until it was a mere speck on the blue sky 





overhead. Judging from the rapidity with 
which it ascended it must have been two miles 
high when last seen.—Brandon | Manitoba) Sun. 


Inward Illumination, 


That moles, scars, tumors, cancers, etc., can be 
removed by the application of an electrically 
heated wire the public is already more or less 
aware. That the interior of a man’s body may 
be so lit up that he will present somewhat the 
appearance of an old fashioned lantern with a 
dim light burning inside has also been asserted 
frequently, but the process of accomplishing this 
is not familiar. 

It is done by electric lights which, on a small 
scale, are like those that shine upon poles and 
towers. A small electric light bulb at the end of 
a long tube is inserted into a patient’s stomach. 
The button is pressed and his stomach becomes 
luminous. By an arrangement of mirrors the 
physician is able to see the inside coats of the 
stomach itself and determine what kind of dys- 
pepsia that man has, whether it was brought on 
by free lunches or over indulgence in hard work. 

Whenever the blood is perfectly healthy it is 
bright red and clear. If the hand is held up be- 
fore a light, the light will shine through it clear 
and semitransparent unless there is some wound 
or eruption; then the fingers will look dark, and 
the semitransparency will not be manifest. So 
the unhealthy stomach looks thick and dark and 
will not let the light shine clear and red through 
it. This is true of every part of the body. 
Wherever there is a cancer, tumor or anything 
that thickens and darkens the bright red muscu- 
lar tissue, or wherever there is a foreign body in 
the stomach, it can be discerned in a moment by 
this searchlight of the human anatomy. 


You Never Saw a Full Moon. 

Did you ever see a “‘full moon?”’ I know what 
your answer will be without waiting for it. It is 
this: ‘‘Yes, once every month since I have been 
old enough to pay attention to such phenomena.” 
Yet I take the position that you are badly mis- 
taken, and that inall probability you have never 
in your life beheld the full face of our “silvery 
sister world.” By way of solution let us see what 
it takes to constitute a ‘full moon” in the exact 
sense of the term. A full moon occurs only 
when our obsequious attendant is 180 degrees of 
longitude from the sun, ld Sol and the earth 
being ecliptic. But the moon’s orbit is inclined 
to the ecliptic at an angle of five degrees eight 
minutes forty-seven seconds, and is, therefore, 
never on the ecliptic except when at its ‘‘nodes,”’ 
or crossings. 

This being the case, what we call the circular 
disk of the moon (full moon) lacks considerable 
of being an exactcircle, being what astronomers 
term ‘‘in a state of gibbosity,” and is never a per- 
fect disk except when a “‘full moon’’ happens ex- 
actly at the time when Luna is crossing the 
ecliptic, at which time she must necessarily be 
centrally eclipted. One of our best present-day 
astronomers, in concluding an article of much 
merit on the same subject, says: ‘‘We, there- 
fore, conclude that a real full moon, one having 
a perfect circle, has rarely, if ever, been seen.” — 
St. Louis Republic. 


A Rich Field for the Geologist. 


If one will stand on the banks of the Columbia 
River at Wallula Junction and take a look down 
the mighty river that steals silently and likea 
silver sheet onward toward the grand old Pacific, 
he will observe less than half a mile below this 
point, in the judgment of the writer, the place 
where in the long ago the waters of the Colum- 
bia were checked, which made the territory em- 
braced in the inland empire a vast inland lake. 

The rugged walls of basaltic rock that stand 
on either side of this narrow gateway, hundreds 
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of feetin height, stand as living witnesses of the 
fact that ages had run its ample rounds, while 
the dashing cataract was wearing away the stony 
barrier that lay in its path, and as the waters of 
the lake began to recede commensurate with the 
work the cataract had wrought, the lower Colum- 
bia, aided by the new supply, rushed playfully on 
and mingled the once still and peaceful waters 
with the spray of old ocean. [Every evidence is 
at hand to convince the student of nature that 

astern Oregon and Eastern Washington, or at 
least the Columbia River basin, was once a great 
lake. The fossil remaiaos, the character of the 
soil abounding and the undulating character of 


the surface of the country,constitute indubitable | 


evidences of such fact. The lake must have been 
of vast area, for before the gateway in the Co- 


lumbia was opened by the action of the water 
this lake must have contained all the water car- 
ried by the two prongs of the Columbia east of 
this point. Geologists and paleontologists no 
doubt could find a fruitful field for exploration 
in this great basin, and a careful examination 
would develop prehistoric data that would add 
much to the early history and formation of this 
vast area.— Pendleton (Or.) Tribune. 


The Origin of Gold. 

I noticed a somewhat lengthy article in a Butte 
paper a short time ago in reference to the origin 
of gold deposits. The said article attributed the 
deposits to voleanic eruptions. 

Primary rocks, of which granite is the most 


common type, are not metalliferous. Some ores, 
especially iron, are found among them, but are 
not of them. Indeed there is reason to suspect 
an origin of all metals after the granite surface 
had cooled to a degree to permit the formation of 
aqueous rock deposits. Volcanic eruptions which 
are supposed to proceed from a depth of about 
forty miles, rarely have metals of any kind in 
their lavas, and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that if they existed there they would be thrown 
out, to some extent, at least. 

All metal deposits are found in what may be 
called the crust of the earth, and the material of 
this is not of aqueous origin. How they came 
there and from whence is a problem that scien- 
tists are tryirg to solve. Some scientists attribute 
vrolites. 
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| our minerai deposits to These may be 
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held to be minute planets that in the course of 
ages have yielded to the earth’s attractive force 
and fallen. These are mostly iron in a fused state 
and very tough quality, holding from one to 
twenty per cent of nickel and cobalt a combina- 
tion unlike anything of terrestial kind. 

In recent years it has been asserted that earthy 
material composes part of them, and more re- 
cently that carbon or diamonds, and now gold, 
is claimed to be of their substance. It is a new 
field of inquiry, and if they are established as 
truths, they will mean much, for it may prove 
that all our metals can be traced toa celestine 
origin. 

Gold isalways found pure, and has no known 





ore. A common matrix is quartz, but such rock 





by no means assures the presence of this metal 
Its existence here is geologically considered of 
very late date. 
called surface deposits. In this respect it is 
similar to our diamond mines, which are deposits 


It is found only in what may be 


without order or arrangement. 
The great Comstock mines are located on a 

spur of the Sierra Mountains east of the main 

ridge, at an elevation of about 5,000 feet above 


} 


the sea level. Old water linesare plainly marked 


near the apex of these spurs. Many of the val- 
leys in Nevada are mere salt marshes, some cor 

taining borate of lime and soda. Marine shells 
and fish bones have been found at anc levation of 
10,000 feet in the State of Nevada. Undoubtedly, 
the great area was at some period an inland sea, 


and was brought up from beneath the water 





} 


which covered it by the great lap which formed 
the Sierra Mountain. All sea water 
contain a small percentage of gold from one to 


said to 


five cwt. per ton, and deep sea explorers tell us 
that the floors of both the Pacific and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean are covered to a considerable depth 
with star dust. 
well as other metals have a celestial origin? And 
may they not have been brought together by the 
aggregation of atoms through electrical ayencies? 
Metals must have a source from whence they are 
drawn, and if not from star to dustand :vrolites, 
from whence are they drawn? The precious 
metals areonly found incomparatively few places 
and the rest of the world is left barren.—G. W. 
Rogers, in Butte Inter Mountain. 


May not our gold and silver as 
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ST. PAUL’S STEADY GROWTH 
President Henry A. Castle of the St. Paul 
Chamber of Commerce thus spoke in his address 
on first taking the chair, June 12th, of the pro- 


gress of St. Paul: ‘'The past year’s progress of 


the city has not been fully chronicled, but will be 
a surprising revelation. Our financial institu- 
tions have largely increased their business, and 


have passed through a severe crisis without a 
failure ora strain. Our jobbing trade has been 
extended and enlarged. .\ dozen large manu- 
facturing enterprises and a score of smaller ones 
have been established, employing in the aggre- 
gate many thousand men. A second continental! 
railway bas been completed, of which St. Paul is 
the headquarters and fixed eastern terminus. 
Our twenty-seven lines of railway, radiating in 
every direction, have each added new feeders or 
improvments which increase their value as ele- 
ments of prosperity. Our splendid electric street 
car system of nearly one hundred miles has been 
extended and perfected. We have marched to 
third place in the country as a livestock market. 
We have become the headquarters of the great- 
est lumber concern in America. We have gone 
steadily onward through depression and panic in 
the erection of needed business buildings and 
private residences costing $5,000,000, Our pros- 
perous industrial suburbs have grown without 
interruption. We have extended our water 
works and parks; built many new churches and 
schools. We have secured a new capitol and com- 
menced a new postoffice—both of magnificent pro- 
portions. We have built a temporary but ade- 
quate auditorium. We have builtan electric line 
to our most popular lake resort, and are now 
building one to our largest suburban park. We 
have heartily welcomed and hospitably enter- 
tained thousands of influential visitors and sent 
them home tuneful with loud praise of St. Paul’s 
marvelous growth and limitless enterprise. Our 
postoffice revenue has increased 18 per cent, our 
school population 10 per cent, our banking busi- 





ness 12 per cent, our intrinsic real estate values 
20 per cent, our self-confidence 100 per cent.” 
*@- 
IMPETUS TO GOLD MINING. 

The low price for silverand lead has cured the 
chronic prospecting for galena ores, that has so 
long afilicted every mining district, and pros- 
pectors are now giving almost exclusive atten- 
tion to gold-bearing districts. The certain result 
will be a marked increase in the gold output of 
the country at large. Montana is essentially a 
‘‘eold country,” but the phenomenal output of 
the Granite Mountain mine in silver, and the 
Anaconda in copper caused prospectors generally 
to look and hope for something bigger and 
quicker than the comparatively slow fortunes in- 
cident to even successful gold mining. A few 
years ago every prospector you met in the moun- 
tains was loaded with copper-stained specimens 
or bits of galena; and it was seldom that gold- 
bearing quartz was exhibited. Now the situation 
is reversed, and the average prospector will show 
you ‘‘gold-rock”’ that wouldn’t have been worth 
his while a few years ago. 

One of the recent gold developments is at Sand 
Creek, near Sappington, on the Butte branch of 
the Northern Pacific. The appearance there is 
quite like “told times.”’ Log shanties and tents 
are forming the habitat of a new camp, and the 
saloon is already a fixture. The ‘‘leads” aresmall 
but numerous, and the ore is high grade gold- 
bearing quartz. The hills—low foothills forming 
the divide between the Madison and Jefferson 
rivers—for adistance of two by five miles look as 
though they had been staked out into town lots. 
Scores upon scores of locations have been made, 
and all “‘the boys” claim to have something 
worth working. Capital from Butte, Anaconda 
and Phillipsburg is already looking the camp 
over thoroughly, and the result will be active 
development if it proves that there is anything 
there worth developing. At the present time it 
looks as though there would be at least two or 
three paying properties in the camp. 

Attention is also being turned to many of the 
old placers. There is talk now of a company 
taking hold of Alder Gulch with a view to buy- 
ing up all the ground in the gulch, bringing in 
water from the Madison River or its upper tribu- 
taries, and working the famous old gulch on a 
large scale and sweeping everything out from 
rimtorim. It will takea whole lot of money 
to do that, yet it would pay the required capital 
largely for many years tocome. All the differ- 
ent flumes working in Alder this year—and they 
are many—will take out big ‘‘clean-ups,” as a 
good water season is assured. There is also a 
move on foot to open up Norwegian Gulch again 
between Sterling and Pony, Madison County. 
There are probably two or three miles of that 
gulch, at the upper end, that would pay well. 
Washington Bar, in Madison County, is also at 
work again and with a certainty of taking out 
considerable money this season. 

The old camp at Red Bluff seems to be actually 
reviving under the stimulus given to gold pro- 
duction. Col. Sam Word, of Helena, and Mr. 
Elling, of Virginia City, are now running their 
old mill near Red Bluff again, and they are also 
shipping a good deal of ore from one of their 
mines to the U. S. sampling works at Helena. 

California capital is now developing a big lead 
(under bond) on Ward’s Peak, Madison County, 
and a few weeks ago the cross-cut tunnel reached 
a blind lead that seems to prospect well in gold. 
The quite remarkable output of the twenty- 
stamp mill at Crevasse Mountain, Park County, 
is turning attention in that direction, and it is 
expected that a large stamp mill will goupin 
the near vicinity this summer. The water sea- 
son will probably be a long one this year, and 
that alone will adda large per centage to Mon- 
tana’s gold output for 1893. N. 





THE FARGO FIRE 

The great fire in Fargo on June 7th, which 
destroyed most of the business district of the 
city, will in the end prove a benefit, as did the 
conflagrations which devastated Spokane and 
Seattle a few years ago. It is true that a number 
of substantial brick structures were consumed, 
such as the Columbia Hotel and two or three 
bank buildings, but nine-tenths of all the build- 
ings burned were cheap wooden affairs put up 
during the early and rapid growth of the place. 
The rebuilding work will all be of a modern, 
solid character, controlled, no doubt, by fire- 
limits regulations, and the city will rise from its 
ashes with a business equipment commensurate 
with its opportunities and ambitions. Withina 
year all traces of the disaster will have disap- 
peared and rows of handsome brick and stone 
blocks will be seen where formerly stood the 
flimsy structures hastily put up in the boom days 
when Fargo was the gateway through which 
tens of thousands of people poured to take pos- 
session of the rich lands of the Red River Valley. 

Fargo had, in fact, already outgrown its old 
business conveniences, in the way of stores, 
oftices and warehouses, before the fire came, but 
it had become a very conservative place, where 
capital was all well employed and where people 
of means were unwilling to branch out and put 
up new and commodious buildings in place of the 
old and well rented ones. There was need of 
large modern stores, of office buildings with ele- 
vators and other conveniences, of a theater and 
of better warehouses for the heavy implement 
trade. But the merchants could use their money 
more profitably in trade than in investments in 
brick blocks, and the banks, after providing 
themselves with comfortable quarters, wanted 
all their funds to loan. Grand Forks succeeded 
in getting Eastern capital to invest in handsome 
buildings by her own citizens showing a disposi- 
tion to do what they could in that line, but Fargo 
held back, although older and richer than her 
northern neighbor. Now her opportunity has 
come. She must have buildings in which to do 
her business and she can build good ones if she 
tries. It is also the opportunity of Kastern capi- 
talists who may be looking for solid investments. 
Fargo is a prosperous place which is not dis- 
counting the future. All her stores and houses 
were occupied at good rentals before the fire. 
Her prospects for further growth are excellent. 
The vast grain-growing and sto k-raising plains 
west of the Red River are steadily filling up with 
people,and as thechief commercial point for this 
new country Fargo must soon take along step 
ahead and increase her population from ten 
thousand to twenty or thirty thousand. 

- +e. —_ 

WHEN WILL THE TIDE FLOW IN? 

When will there be another great tide of im- 
migration to the vast prairie regions of the 
West? This is a question we are often asked and 
it is one that is not easily answered. The causes 
that lead to the transfer of a large volume of 
population from the older to the newer States 
are obscure and have never yet been made the 
subject of close study. Noone has been able to 
foretell their workings or their results. Do they 
operate mainly in hard times, when people be- 
come dissatisfied with their condition and pros- 
pects, or mainly in flush and speculative times 
when people become enterprising and adven- 
turous? No fixed rule can be laid down. We only 
know that there are great national migratory 
movements that set in without previous signs or 
omens and that run for a few years and then 
cease. Sometimes these movements are directed 
to a single new region as their goal; sometimes 
the masses of people who join them scatter all 
over the sparsely settled districts of the West. 
Belonging to the former class was the Oklahoma 
migration of afew years ago and the Washington 
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migration which was so noticeable from 1885 to 
1890. To the latter class belonged the movement 
which peopled the Dakotas in the five years fol- 
lowing 1878 and at the same time sent many thou- 
sands of settlers to Nebraska, Kansas and Texas. 

During the slack years that follow one of these 
migrations of masses there is a steady stream of 
settlers going from the East to the West, but at 
no time and inno place does it attain noticeable 
volume. It does not build new cities and towns 
in asingle year or subdue whole counties of vir- 
gin soil. It fills up the interstices here and there, 
and strengthens the fabric of the new States, but 
is not interesting as a social phenomenon or at- 
tractive to men of speculative instincts, who fol- 
low in the wake of the large tides of emigration 
for opportunities to make money quickly. That 
there must soon come a second great forward 
movement of settlement into the plains country 
of the Northwest we do not doubt, but it would 
be rash to endeavor to name a certain date for it 
to begin. There is just as good land unoccupied 
in the Dakotas as that which was so eagerly 
sought and claimed during the first rush to that 
region. Right beside the farm of a successful 
settler may often be found a section of wild land 
waiting for homestead claimants or for pur- 
chasers at figures that are little more than nomi- 
nal. Even in localities that are within the range 
of vision from well established towns not one- 
half of the land is under tillage. Let us take the 
case of North Dakota more particularly, for we 
are much more familiar with it than with its 
southern neighbor. Only in the Red River Val- 
ley can the country be said to be even moder- 
ately well settled, and there four times the pres- 
ent population could get a good living from the 
land. West of that valley, in the fine valley of 
the Sheyenne, in the immense and handsome val- 
ley of the James, on the rolling plains of the 
Coteaux, on the Missouri slope and in the pleas- 
ant country of alternate hills and dales that lies 
beyond the Missouri, not one acre in ten is made 
of any use for the support of population. Yet in 
all these regions the value of the country has 
been fully demonstrated by many years of oc- 
cupancy and comfortable homes and prosperous 
little towns are witnesses to its fertility and 
healthfulness. A hundred thousand people could 
be added to the population of North Dakota at 
once without a single family of the new comers 
being bothered to find a good place to get a foot- 
hold on the land, and we have no doubt the same 
thing could be said of South Dakota. Certainly 
our own State of Minnesota could find homes for 
as many more on her four hundred miles long 
expanse of prairie, which extends from Iowa to 
Manitoba. Our Canadian neighbors, too, up in 
Manitoba, have the same kind of rich, brown 
prairie soil that we have in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas and they are all the time crying out for 
more people to come and possess the land. The 
population of the United States is augmented 
each year by about a million souls by natural in- 
crease, to say nothing of the swarm of foreigners 
that comes from Eurove. Nowhere outside of 
the Northwest is there now any free land or any 
very cheap land to be had for new settlement. 
Putting these two facts together the conclusion 
would seem to be irresistible that there must be- 
fore long come a new and mighty tide of immi- 
gration to our prairies. 


*@e 





EDEN COLVILLE, for whom Lake Colville, Col- 
ville River and the town of Colville, in Washing- 
ton, were named, died lately in England. He was 
governor of the Red River settlements when 
they were under the authority of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. and made a trip across the Rocky 
Mountains in 1850, going as far west as Vancou- 
ver Island. He was seventy-four at the time of 
his death. Many of the old settlers in Winnipeg 
and along the Red River remember him well. 








THE lath and plaster arches erected in the 
streets of St. Paul for the late Hill celebration 
were handsome structures, but were they ap- 
propriate? The triumphal arch of Greek and 
Roman days, which Napoleon copied in Paris, 
were built as enduring memorials of great victor- 
ies and they stand to this day. They typified 
stability. Our St. Paul arches are put up for 
a three days jubilee and must soon be de- 
molished. They have a solid look but they 
were mere shams. Besides, the ancient 
arch was imposing from its hight in con- 
trast with the one-story buildings in which 
both rich and poor dwelt in those days, but our 
modern imitation, standing close by great sky- 
scraping edifices, produces no special impression 
of altitude or bulk. It isa pity that the eight 
or ten thousand dollars spent by our city govern- 
ment on these transient semblances of architec- 
tural beauty and solidity could not have been put 
into asingle column or statue or fountain, in one 
of our public parks, that would have commem- 
orated for ages the event we celebrated. 

THE parade at the Hill celebration was a great 
and very brilliant success. No such street page- 
ant has ever before been seen in the Northwest. 
It far surpassed the winter carnival processions 
of former years in St. Paul and the more recent 
harvest celebration parade in Minneapolis. The 
historical feature was peculiarly interesting, with 
its band of Devil’s Lake Indians, the French 
voyageurs in their bateau, the Red Liver cart, 
the venerable stage coach, the pioneers’ wagon 
and finally the modern railway train. The floats 
furnished by St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Cloud, 
Crookston, Grand Forks, Devils Lake City, Kalis- 
pell and Everett were artistic and appropriate. 
Many of the St. Paul business houses had costly 
and beautiful floats in line, each symbolical of 
the branch of trade it represented. No mere ad- 
vertising displays were allowed. [Everything in 
the parade had to have merit. Then there was 
to admire, the Fire Department, with their 
flower-adorned machines, the platoons of police, 
the regular soldiersfrom Fort Snelling,the hand- 
some body of militia, the cadets from Shattuck 
school, marching with the precision of veterans, 
the letter carriers and many other features of a 
memorable display. The buildings along the 
route were adorned with flags and streamers and 
all St. Paul madea merry holiday of the occasion. 

Now that Mr. Hill has ovened his road to 
Puget Sound he will no doubt give his main at- 
tention to building up local traffic along it. The 
through business to and from the North Pacific 
Coast would be a nice, juicy plum fora single 
road to enjoy, but there were already four lines 
competing for it before the Great Northern got 
over the Cascade Mountains. At Portland the 
Southern and Union Pacific have terminals and 
both do some business at Puget Sound points by 
paying local rates over the Northern Pacific be- 
tween Portland and Tacoma. The Canadian Pa- 
cific reaches down from the British country on 
the north by a line to New Whatcom and by 
steamers to Tacoma and Seattle. The Northern 
Pacific is strongly entrenched all the way from 
Portland to the British boundary, with branch 
lines and steamboats reaching every important 





town. Then there are the clipper ships which 
come around the Horn with merchandise and 
machinery from Atlantic Coast cities. In view 
of the low rates on west-bound freight that com- 
petition has developed, and of the fact that the 
bulk of east-bound freight from Coast points 
consists of lumber and shingles which are hauled 
for a little more than the cost of train service, 
through business does not cut much of a figure in 
the net revenues of the transcontinental roads. 
Mr. Hill has a vast vacant country between 
Minot, in North Dakota, and Snohomish, in 
Washington. 
the only city touched by the main line of his road 
and Kalispell is the only important town. To peo- 
ple this region and gat industries established in 
it to an extent sufficient to make the new line 


In this entire distance Spokane is 


profitable is a task worthy of his well-known 
energy and genius. 


A NOTABLE June event in St. Paul was the 
Second International Reciprocity Convention, 
which met onthe 5th and 6th. The delegates 
were numerous and the work of the convention 
moved along with unanimity and with consider- 
able enthusiasm. Still the field of representa- 
tion was not widened much beyond that covered 
by the Grand Forks convention last fall and was 
not pushed into the populous Kast where support 
forthe movement must be had before it can be 
said to be fairly upon its feet. The border cities 
—Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Toronto and Mont- 
real, sent no delegates. The movement remains a 
purely Northwestern one, so far as could be 
judged from the men who appeared at St. laul 
to talk and to vote resolutions and to listen to 
the strains of the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner” and 
“God Save the ()ueen.” If another convention 
is attempted it should by all means be held not 
at Duluth, as now proposed, but as far east as 
Buffalo. It is of no further use for us here in the 
Northwest to rally from both sides of the bound- 
ary and say to the United States and Canada that 
we are in favorof some form of reciprocity. The 
people of the two countries are aware of our senti- 
ments by this time. What we now want to know 
is whether the effort for fuller trade relations is 
going to get help in other sections. If not, it may 
as well be dropped, and we should make up our 
minds that we must go on for many years to 
come looking at each other across the wall built 
up by our customs laws and paying a heavy fine 
to our respective governments whenever we 
make an exchange of commodities. 


IN his speech before the Reciprocity Conven- 
tion J. J. Hill told a good anecdote to illustrate 
the sort of reciprocity this country had under 
the old treaty with Canada, which was abrogated 
just after the Civil War. He said that in the 
early days of Minneapolis two men from Maine, 
following the pine tree westward, settled at the 
Falls of St. Anthony and went into the lumber 
business. They prospered and in time they built 
a Universalist church and rallied a congregation 
of peopleof their sort of faith. Although always 
good friends it happened that they fell out about 
the ownership of logs, and being too thrifty and 
sensible to engage in a law suit they agreed to 
settle the difficulty by arbitration. Accordingly 
three brother Universalists were selected as ar- 
bitrators. After their decision had been made 
the loser in the affair met a friend on Hennepin 
Avenue who hailed him with, ‘‘Well, Bill, how 
did that arbitration come out?’ ‘Come out? 
thunder,” replied Bill; “it did’t come out my 
way at all; but I can tell you one thing—the next 
time I have anything to submit to arbitration I 
shall make sure that at least one of the arbitra- 
tors is aman who believes in hell.” 


THE highest priced bank stock in St. Paul is 
that of the Second National, which pays annual 
dividends of fourteen per cent and sells at $280 
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for a share of the par value of $100. Next comes 


the First National, worth $265 and paying thir 


teen per cent. The Merchants’ National pays ten 
per cent and sells at $220 The old Savings Bank 
of St. Paul earns eight per cent and its stock is 
quoted at $200. In M is a small bank, the 
est as to the selling price of 


It divides ten 


nneapo 
Scandia, ranks hig! 
which is quoted at $200 
The Security Bank, withan eight per 
is its stock quoted at 170, 


with the same dividend, at 156 


ts stock, 
per cent. 
and 


} 


cent dividend, 
the Northwesterr 

ISN'T it queer that bread costs just as much 
with wheat at fifty cents a bushel as it used todo 
You pay 


when wheat was one dollar «a bushel’? 


ten cents for a big loaf and tive for a little one, 


just as you used to do ten years ago. There must 


be a big profit somewhere between the wheat 


field and the loaf 


THE only railway construction now in progress 
in any part of the Northwest is in British Colum- 
bia, where the Burrard Inlet and Fraser Valley 
road is building, to furnish the Northern Pacific 
with an extension to New Westminster and Van- 
couver, and where the Canadian Pacific and 
Spokane Northern are both reaching out for the 


new Kootenay mining district 


Paul to Duluth, 
was organized 


THAT new railroad from St 
for building which a 
and about which the newspapers have had 


company 
lately 
a good deal to say of late, will not materialize 
situation is not at all 


this year. The financial 


favorable for floating new bonds of any kind. 
W hen the road is bu 


it will have the backing of an old and powerful 


ilt, if itever should be built, 


company. The surveyed line is thirteen miles 
shorter than that of the shortest existing road 


between the two cities 


I note that Nathaniel Paige, of Washing- 
ton, makes the predictionin the New York /’ress 
that will 
come down twenty-five 


They were raised during the war to 


rates throughout the country 
per cent during the next 


hotel 


few years 
meet the great advance in provisions and other 


things. | remember when the best hotel in New 
York, then the St. Nicholas, charged only $2 50 


f 


j Everything that goes into the cost of 


a cay 
running a hotel is now as low asit was in the 
many things, such as 
Why, 


then, should the old war prices for hotel accom- 


times before the war and 


flour, sugar and meat, are much cheaper. 


modations be maintained any longer? 


THE Manitoba Provincial Government declined 


to put the Manitoba exhibits in their proper 


places in the World’s Fair and installed them in 
ust outside the g 
This 


bination of hotel and exhibit hall. 


a buildin rounds and opposite 


o 
eS 4 


one of the entrances. building is a com- 


Perhaps the 


scheme isa good one for advertising purposes 
Fr b=) 


but it certainly lacks dignity and propriety 


What sort of a fair 
of other countries and States had erected side- 


would there be if anumber 


show booths and halls on the outside and were 
clamoring for the attention of visitors on their 
way tothe gates, instead of accepting their as- 
signed places in the great structures erected for 
the exhibition? 

IT is 
Philadelphia, is going 
gets for his water and lig! 


reported that Charles B. Wright, of 


to use the $2,000,000 he 
t plant in Tacoma in 
building a railroad from that city to the base of 
the Cascade Mountains, in a southeasterly direc- 
tion. The proposed line is about fifty miles long 
and will run through a region abounding in ex 
cellent timber and containing a number of good 
agricultural valleys. It will also reach the new 
gold and silver district of Mineral Creek, which 
is at present incapable of profitable development 
for want of transportation facilities. Tacoma 
will be materially benefitted by the road. En- 


a 





trance to the city will be secured by the purchase 
of the road which starts at the head of Com- 
mencement bay and runs out a few miles and 
which is now in the hands of a receiver. 


THE success of the Northern Pacific board in 
funding the floating debt of the company in a 
time of peculiar financial stringency and depres- 
sion is a notable achievement and shows the 
high estimation felt in monetary circles in the 
East of the value of the Northern Pacific asa 
property. The debt. amounting to about eleven 
millions, is to be funded in collateral trust bonds, 
which are subscribed for at the rate of 95. This 
debt was contracted for the building and acquire- 
ment of important branch lines. It all represents 
solid value, and when the Northwestern States 
make their next great forward movement in 
population and industry these branches will all 
pay a good return on their cost. 


THERE has been no such rapid development of 
the Mesaba iron mines as was anticipated a year 
The reason for this must be sought in the 
general prevailing in the 
world, the very moderate amount of building 


ago. 
dullness business 
going on in cities and towns and the small mile- 
age of new railways under construction. All the 
demands of the iron market can be more than 
supplied by the old mining districts, and the ore 
from the new Minnesota mines must find a sale 
by crowding out the products of other mines 
inferior ore or are 
This it 
will do in time, but at present the conditions are 


which either produce an 
worked at comparatively large expense. 


favorable only for the working of the best and 
most easily opened ore bodies on the new range. 


THE new Oregon and Washington Shingle As- 
sociation is composed of manufacturers alone In 
the old association, which went to pieces last 
spring, there were both manufacturers and deal- 
era and the manufacturers concluded that the 
middle-men were getting pretty much all the pro- 
fit. The interests of the two classes are not al- 
ways harmonious. Frequently the dealers would 
cut prices for the sake of making quick or large 
sales and realizing commissions, not always con- 
sidering whether there would be anything left 
for the maker of the shingles in the deal. The 
shingle men of the Pacific Coast are producing 
an article that is absolutely the best of its kind 
and that the whole country wants. If they do 
not makea good substantial profit it will be their 
own fault. There is no over-production of cedar 
shingles thus far and no excuse for any cutting 
of association prices. Considering its remark- 
able durability the red cedar shingle, at $1.75 per 
thousand on board cars at shipping points, is the 
cheapest roofing material in the United States. 


My old friend A. M. Cannon, of Spokane, had 
recently an occasion to verify for himself the 
truth of the Scripture proverb that a good name 
is better than riches. His bank was compelled 
to suspend because of a foolish run upon it and 
of the failure of the other banks in the city to 
come to its support. Instead of the customary 
blame which the newspapers visit upon the heads 
of financial institutions that are crowded to 
the wall in a panic, Mr. Cannon had the satisfac- 
tion of reading kind and sympathetic words from 
all quarters in Washington and Idaho. The 
papers told of his integrity, his public spirit and 
his generosity; how he had given liberally to 
charities, to educational institutions,to churches, 
to parks and libraries, and to a multitude of dis- 
tressed people with no claim upon him except 
their necessities. They spoke of hisstruggles as 
a pioneer and of his energetic efforts to make of 
the frontier hamlet of ten years ago the busy 
city of to-day. Nor was there any exaggeration 
in all this. Mr. Cannon is a remarkable man. 
He belongs to the best type of the builders of 








new States and new cities. His character is a 
rare combination of business sagacity with 
genuine goodness and liberality. He will pay 
every dollar that he owes, and his bank, the old- 
est in Spokane, will not be compelled to keep its 
doors closed long. 


COMING down Sixth Street in St. Paul one day 
recently, I noticed a man holding an umbrella 
over the head of a horse standing on the opposite 
side. I was naturally curious to know why he 
should be so uncommonly considerate, and stop- 
ped to watch and learn. A minute sufficed to 
explain matters. The horse was evidently one 
of those animals whose very souls are filled with 
terror at sight of an umbrella. The sensible 
owner of this otherwise sensible horse was sim- 
ply satisfying him that there was no cause for 
alarm—and very successfully. The beast ex- 
amined every part of the umbrella, from the 
handle to the top, looked a little bit sheepish to 
find so poor ground for his foolish fears, and 
finally rubbed his nose against his master’s 
sleeve, after expressing his complete satisfaction 
by a toss of the head. 





Steerage None too Good for Him. 


Ix-Patrolman James Connors left via the Elk- 
horn yesterday for New York, from where he 
will sail for one more look at the land of the 
shamrock, his dear oldIreland. Toa J’ionecr re- 
porter Mr. Connors said, just before leaving, 
‘‘The mon axed me did I want a cabin or asteer- 
age passage, an’ I towld ‘im I'd take steerage. 
Sure I havn’t been blowin’ me money like some 
o’ the udder ducks, an’ I’m fixed to make this 
trip first-class. Steerage passage ain’t none too 
good for Jim this time!’’— Deadwood Pioneer. 


* 
Praise of North Dakota. 


Talk about your climate and varied resources. 
Preach it from the hill tops and the valleys, but 
show us a country that will beat North Dakota. 
The climate is equal to that of Italy and our sce- 
nery surpasses the Alps of Switzerland. Here 
the flo vers bloom the year round (in hot houses, ) 
milk and honey are served gratuituous!y to the 
intending settler. It is man’s paradise. People 
who live in the crowded East, why suffer hard- 
ships and privations; purchase a ticket via the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, stop off at Mandan, 
touch the button and behold one of the finest 
countries under the sun. Many people havecome 
before you; they are now prosperous and well-to- 
do. Ina few years you can be in a like condi- 
tion. Come.—Mandan Times. 


* 
* 


A Spokane Twilight. 

Last evening the fires ofa summer sunset were 
lighted in the western skies. These gorgeous 
tints are not wont to come with a falling barome- 
ter; they rather presage the dry,clear atmosphere 
of June, and indicate that all the moisture has 
been wrung out of the few fleecy clouds left float- 
ing high in the still heavens. The summertime 
cannot be remote. Last evening its banners were 
hung all over the western skies, and so still was 
the air that they hardly fluttered from the mo- 
ment that the setting sun left them all golden, 
and then blushing with the tints of the rose, un- 
til the deepening twilight threw over them the 
gray and ashen hues of a vanished day. Hence- 
forth until ‘the frosts of October come to whiten 
the landscape Spokane will be in the full flush of 
her glorious sunsets. In all the world there is 
no sight more beautiful than the setting made by 
one of these sunsets, and the contrast they afford 
with the darkening mountains adown the valley 
and the gleam of a myriad of electric lights 
flashing out upon the distant suburbs. It is a 
picture to charm to-day, and in memory to thrill 
in future years when no other scenes surround 
us.—Spokane Review, May 24. 
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DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Did you ever go down the Mississippi River on 
one of the line steamers from St. Paul? If not, 
and circumstances will permit it, go. It is an ex- 
perience as delightful to the old traveler as to 
the novice. The scenery along the river is so 
varied and constantly changing in appearance, 
by the position of the sun, weather effects and 
the seasons, that it presents even to the oldest 
river-boatman a study in nature of which he never 
grows weary. Toone on his first trip the view 
on either side, passing through Lake Pepin, is so 
impressive that he catches himself wondering if 
it is realjor some remarkable vision of Dreamland. 

When a landing is made there is the usual 
hustling on the part of the ‘‘troosters,’’—the 
darkey deck-hands who used to sail under the 
name of roustabouts—spurred up to quicker 
movements by the sharp voice of the mate; then 
the clanging of the bell, the rattling of planks or 
the creaking of ropes and pulleys attached to 
the swinging gangway. Maybe it is a small town 
and so quiet that the arrival of a big steamboat 
is an event of great importance. A large portion 
of the population that still remains above ground 
will in such places forma picturesque group at 
the nearest shady spot to the landing and watch 
the transfer of freight, and the passengers on 
deck, with a curious interest that is equalled 
only by that of children when the camels go by 
in acircus parade. The toothless old patriarch 
is there, and will be seen trying to find someone 
to listen whiles he tells ‘Show they used to run 
boats in them days.’’ The two or three succeed- 
ing generations will be represented in the crowd 
by brawny men, (their wives are probably at 
home at work) pert misses of seventeen and dirty- 
faced urchins, with now and then an equally 
dirty short frock on arepublican queen inembryo. 
It isan interesting group. 

Although steamboat traffic on the upper Mis- 
sissippi may not compare in volume with what it 
was twenty to thirty years ago, it is safe to as- 
sert that it is a vastly pleasanter way of travel- 
ing now than then. The three boats of the Dia- 
mond Jo Line that run regularly between St. 
Paul and St. Louis are equipped with about 
everything that wou'd add to the comfort or 
pleasure of passengers—who are usually in these 
days people of leisure and means—and the cuisine 
is certainly beyond reproach. These are the Sid- 
ney, the Pittsburg and the Mary Morton. The 
writer enjoyed a ride on the first-named boat the 
middie of June, and during the run between St. 
Paul and Dubuque was accorded the most cour- 
teous treatment by Captain Cubberly, Clerk 
Simpson and Steward Hickman, all river-boat- 
men of many years’ service. A dozen pages of 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE could be filled with 
the stories they tell of experiences on the Mis- 
sissippi, from St. Paul to New Orleans. Mr. 
Brockway, agent of the line at the northern end, 
could also probably add some choice yarns to such 
acollection. But they will keep. H. 


*@- _ 


THE WAVEYS. 





The presence of these beautiful birds on the 
Western prairies at this season of the year is a 
source of much pleasure to the inhabitants of the 
plains, says the Pilot Mound, Man., Sentinel. The 
Eastern reader may be interested to know some- 
thing about the clamorous and wild winged in- 
habitants of the North. The wavey is simply a 
small variety of wild goose; the bill is short, the 
body pure white and the wings jet black. When 
hundreds of flocks, each composed sometimes of 
thousands of birds, are abroad in the sunshine of 
the early morning, the brightness falling on 
thousands of wings that gliiter with every move- 
ment as the flocks sail in the air or flutter on the 
stubble field the sight is worth seeing.5 The wav- 








eys love the open prairie or the expansive lake 
where no unseen danger can lurk and where an 
approaching enemy can be quickly discovered. 
If a man or a team is noticed by a passing flock, 
the birds never fail to give a warning call so that 
other advancing flocks may be on their guard. 
When a number of waveys have found a safe 
stubble field on which to alight and have settled 
down, the fact seems to become known at once 
over many miles of country and all the waveys 
from an immense circle hasten to join the throng, 


| 





concealed sportsman to be reached by heavy 
shot. ()uite frequently dark colored geese, of the 
same size as the waveys, may be noticed in the 
flocks. 

*e@e— 


INDIANS USING THE TELEPHONE.—Indians are 
fast falling into the ways of their brothers. The 
latest evidence of that fact is given by the Tekoa 
Blade, which says: ‘‘The siwashes around Tekoa 
are good patrons of the telephone. Nearly every 
day an Indian calls at the telephone office and 
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until sometimes millions of birds are on the 
ground, giving the fields the appearance of being 
covered by snow when looked at from a distance. 
Various plans are tried in order to get within 
range. Sometimes wild geese that have been 
domesticated are used as decoys. A large num- 
ber of shingles that have ben painted or whit:- 
washed and set on end amongst the stubble will 
attract the waveys, as the white shingles are 
mistaken for birds, and although the flocks do 
not alight, they usually come near enough to the 
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vants to talk to ‘siwash at Skane.’ They care 
not to whom they talk so long as they get to use 
the ‘phone, and cheerfully pay the fifty cents 
charged for aconversation. Some time ago one 
valled at the offite and wanted to talk to an 
Indian at Spokane. It was after7 p. m. and no 
Indians cou'd be found in that city. The noble 
red man was bent on talking, however, and the 
operator at Spokane entertained him for a few 
minutes, when he paid his fifty cents and de- 
parted, wearing a broad grin of satisfaction.” 
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good judgment and refined taste created by such cir 
umstances. And he makes one feel the spell of this 
personal contact You see the young wife of Lowell 
and the se nad mip n who gave his life its tur: 
that placed hir tmong the reformers. You catcha 
mpse of that older Cambridge of Lowell's boyhood 
i he points out to you those unint old-fashioned 
j ise through the w dow f which Lowell saw 
llv faced old ladie n White cups, ready to telloft 
the days when the troops marched out to Lexington 
And you get a brief but vivid glimpse of the tavern 
it the port Cambridgeport In Whos¢ imple yaura 
t the covered wagon drawt by eight or ten 
rst nspanned (as Rider Haggard say none team 
And the qua t mar ng, lank and shrewd of eye 
wit! ne hair and rp iin-beard, who drove the 
t i wred the ght was the prototype of the 
llosen Bigelow whe fur hed Lowell a vehicle in 
iter days for } thought and imagination And then 
ir author wive us some delightful pictures of the 
days when the Atlantic was created and when the few 
minds including Holmes, Emerson and Lowell 
hee lal the monthiv dinner aseries of occasions most 
pleasant. and a series = isions of which we wish 
we new much more These are some of the occasions 
entioned in the book where we may see the Mr 
Lowe thir igh the eves of afriend who sat by his fire 
i | roke bread at his table liow can the book be 
hie bias terest 
For the poe I vell Mr. | lerwood ha rreat 
' it t He ina tedly think the Bigelow 
Paper the best The far vus ul tie Phe concep 
never allowed to depart from the line marked 
ut The ibject matter never allows them to descend 
nt ifToonery The wisdon ouched in the homely 
form holds your attentior The keen thrusts of wit 
through thie hieltd of error ¢ mmands your respect 
Perhaps Mr. Lowell has written nothing that will live 
longer or mpress the oming man more than the 


Bigelow Papers 


But the author does not fail to illattention toan 


other class of poer distinetly different. This other 
luss will include the PresentCr s Phe Vision of 
Sir Launtfal’ and some that are of a purely lyric type 
The Present Cris erved the orator on a thousand 

i ms. Wendell Phillips, from the day it was writ 
ten until the day he stood on the platform of the 
Sander Pheatre before the assembled scholars of 
d tlarvard. never failed to repeat something fron ts 


eausured clojuence Inthe midstof the present theo 





gical unre h ( rly one grasps at the senti 
ment New asic ke new duties”! And then the 
\ on of Sir Launfal who will deny the beauty 
ind power of its central lesson that it is “not what we 
u e but what we share that make riving of much 
yvorth’? In the epte w sentences we have tried to indicate 
the line of thought the author's mind followed: we 


have not tried tointerjector correct opinions,conceiy 


! that our purpose is better served by suggesting 

what the reader ll find nd in concluding may say 

that tl igh itis asma bao 1 well worth reading 
ce. 2 


Devils Lake Chautauqua. 
Assembly of the North Dakota 
YY .June 28th to July th Anex 


Ihave first Sturre 


Chautauqua comes 


t« ve program has been arranged, including many 
noted speakers, singers, et und the sion promises 
to be most interesting and instructive. Devils Lake is 
summer resort point The Great Northern Railway 


vives reduced rates. Address J. B. Fancher, Secretary 
Devils Lake, N. D. for programs and other informa 


tion. A trip to the lake and assembly will make an en 
yvable outing 
Ale as a Beverage. 
It is noteworthy fact that many physicians who 


have looked into the matter have recommended the ale 
ind porter made at Dubuque, lowa, as a strengthening 


y kind. Its use in 


rug n preference to 








rate quantities the y is suid to havea 





slutary effeet, and 





s becoming more 


generally known and the goods mentioned are con 
stantly mproving in quality their consumption is 
rapidly increa ig. Messrs. Peaslee & Co.,. the brewers, 
have been established at Dubuque since ls66, and are 
perhaps the oldest house in this line in the West 


Their product has always been popular where known 


A Chance to Make Money. 
I have berries, grapes and peaches, a year old, fresh 
as when picked I use the California Cold Process: do 
not heat or seal the fruit ust put it Upcold: keeps 


perfectly fresh, and costs almost nothing; can put up 


a bushel in ten minutes. Last week I sold directions 
to over 120 familic anyone will pay a dollar for 
directions, when they see the beautiful samples of 
fruit As there are many people poor like myself, I 
consider it my duty to givemy experience to such, and 
feel confident anyone can make one or two hundred 
dollars, round home, in a few days. I will mail sample 
of fruit and complete directions, to any of your 


readers, for eighteen two-cent stamps, which is only 


the actual cost of the samples, postage, etc., to me. 
Mrs. WM. BAIRD, Bennett, Pa. 
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+ lathead Walley, Montane. 
agriouvere GLOBE NATIONAL BANK OF KALISPELL, 9s" """" 


We do a general banking 














Lumber. business. 

Silver. Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $5,000. _ cheerfully se 
Copper. J A. CORAM, . . : President. qizten. ‘ 

Coal. 8. D. HATCHER, : : Cashier, satu te es ae 
Manufacturing. We solicit correspondence. pace | i einen 





VV" eed an Ee Sale ee 


Is delightfully situated at the south entrance to Gray’s Harbor, lying 
between South Bay and the grand Pacific Ocean, 


And forming a deep and well protected harbor on one side and the most magnificent sea beach in the world on the 
other. The location is studded with beautiful groves and trees, and enchanting natural drives along the strand. 
The town is one year old and growing rapidly. It has now three elegant hotels, a $106,000 school house, and nearly 
all lines of business are represented. ‘Thousands spent their summer here. It is the most charming summer resort in 
America. Have ahome here. Write for information to 


THE WESTPORT BEACH TOWNSITE CoO., 
Westport, Chehalis Co., Washington. 


THE FAMOUS SUNNYSIDE IRRIGATED LANDS. 


I have over 80,000 acres of the best FRUIT, ALPALFA and HOP LANDS in the world 
(\'nder the main canal of the Northern Pacific, Yakima & Kittitas Irrigation Co., which is sixty miles long and waters the handsome and fertile valley 
known as SUNNYSIDE, in the lower Yakima Valley. Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, Apricots. Cherries, Prunes, and Grapes grow prolific here. 
No failure: crops every season. Water when you wantit. Tracts from ten acres upwards. Write for informs ation. 





OTE, LAFPAYHTTE, 
Lake Minnetonka, woes Minnesota. sm enn, 1893 


The largest and most beauti 
fully situated of any Summer 
Resort in the West. Has accom- 
modations for 800 guests, with all 
the conveniences to be found ina 
modern hotel; with piazzas,ample 
grounds, billiard rooms, bowling 
alleys, lawn tennis grounds, boat- 
ing and fishing without limit. 

The usual series of hops for the 
benefit of the guests and patrons 
of the house and their invited 
friends; also daily open-air con- 
certs by a fine orchestra. 

Located on the northern shore 
of the lake on an elevated penin- 
sula; for beauty and healthful- 
ness the situation is unsurpassed 
commanding a view of the lake 
from every direction and every ef 
room. Thirty miles from St. Pon oe sant : ‘ 

Paul and twenty from Minne- et Pe mo ede it , 
apolis. : Dimes: b Fast ee 

It is reached by frequent trains 
over the Great Northern Railway 
also by an elegant line of well- 
equipped steamboats connecting 
with the Great Northern trains at 
Wayzata. Private steam yachts 
can be had for special parties or 
excursions. A fleet of sail and 
row boats always at the landing; 
with guide and assistants for fish- 
ing and boating parties. Open 
to the public June 24th, 1893. 

For particulars address until 
after June 20th, 

E. V. HOLCOMBE, 
Great Northern Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 
After June 20th address to the hotel. 
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Iu y e Rive where it enerally believed there n the interior done nwoven grains and grasses and 
‘ i ‘ era It w extend south as far as representing fart scenes, Lindscaupes and figures of 
Iie Luu t ester partof the State, and Ver inimals Phe execution is so artistic that the fame 
Loake hie ¢ ter purt nd will embrace a of these novel picture has spread throughout the 
ire mile Fairand many commissioners from other States and 
from foreign countries huve visited the building 
North Dakota. One of the German commissioners hus asked permis 
, on to have rioWings made of the decorations in 
, ts order that they may serve as models for the use of his 
; ountry in future kuropean exhibition 
; f “4 ee ae I sventa day at Grand Forks. It hasa lead that 
2 innot be easily ercome In spite of the general 
fizu ‘ “i 1 korks’ direct 
, depression thausa few men who have been able to get 
ane Poors intlimited capital in the Kast and they have made it 
tell n Cirand Fork vrowth Its hotels, business 
ES 7 progre t cs. stores und theater are aus fine as Minneapolis 
f Well track rSt. Paulhad when they were ties of 40.600 popula 
per diay They tion While it perhaps true that some of them are 
oe the ' running faras Minot by heavily mortgaged they are there and cannot be re 
Se P moved, Whoever may own them in the future The 
buildings at present are all tilled with paying tenants 
4 f e for large wheat crop ind more are now being erceted to meet the demand 
~ ‘ he spt was very buckward for stores A very excellent plan has been adopted 
wal sr w fu ecuring amplk n planning some of the five and x story buildings 
‘ rop e of light rains in The ground ftloor is used for stores. the second floor 
] e were e sow! s probably not for oftices, while the other floors are flats for families 
' tveur Phere isa good demand for these and it prevents an 
rversupply of office s would otherwise be the cuse 
VS " furtle Mountain Sta I do not Some of the busines locks of Grand Forks ure very 
\ ‘ t puvs better thar heep raising handsome It has store thut would be a credit to any 
i le te hisentire time to | ty Fergus Fa Journa 
: Is $15" in sheep | 
i i ther equipments—and I be- | Montana. 
; ne eaerer eg ee en Ie Sie ees | Iris estimated that the bunks of this city have at 
: : gt Phe great } least $500,000 out in louns to sheep men whe will soon 
heretof e ha been that | x 
erinto pay up. When that money comes back here 
. of the sheep people will forget that there ever wasa scarcity 
1 i i far ‘ i mvenmte hits 
bwin rnin the Bast. Mr. | PLACER gold was found on Deer Creek, forty-five 
‘ practical machinists in the tiles southeast f Livingston in quantites sufficient 
. ‘ Ihe ow ve perfected a machine 1 to pay good wages tomen working in the old-fashioned 
I . » up the | wav with pick and par It reported that the dig 
tine . ut the tie time |} gings ure paying 310 a day per mar If this account 
prtat the market it Ww i | turns out to betrue there will bea lively rush to Deer 
ts ‘ . ne in India, so | Gpeek this summer An old-time placer camp would 
‘ n ‘ . itista ry thar reate more enthusiusn ust now in Montana thana 
| re ot new Iverr rhe 
< i ‘ nd villages dot the pra Or the tdvantuge possessed by the Montana 
. , e people are educated, intel |} farmer the Hushbandman says The Montana farmer 
4 th the times. In traveling over the can cultivate more acres of land to the man than any 
e t tof ht of the school house | Stute eust of the Rocky Mountains Phis will no 
pette by farand more superior | doubt be a surprising statement to our Eastern 
‘ be ind within a hundred miles friends who imagine that the work of irrigating is a 
us I I - Dev Luke, Jamestown and } most arduous tas But the truth is that one man can 
e had on equally as favor- ultivate a third more land in Montana than he can in 
recently thrown open on the juny portion of th Mississippi Valley, let him choose 
Wi ‘ y me to North Dakota. | what crop he may 
I 
| PHE present season promises to see great deal of 
Nort Dakota building ut the ictive development done in the mining district south 
I ( vith the decorative work of Helena. The work done on Dry Gulch, and in the 
_ —- ee ; eS ne \\ 
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Unionville district the last year or two hus demon well as portions of British Columbia The ileula anual have ibmitted a | p P 
strated that there lies at the door of Helena as richa tions are that on the start about 2,000 pounds of washed sell them the il for the sur f 224 Wa ul ‘ 
gold bearing country as there isin the State, and the wool will be used perc week This is equal to 6.000 o1 bonds of the district r 3 \ 
faithful, who have labored against great odds to con- 8,000 pounds in the dirt ts own ond The entiment the mmut 
vince Helena people of this, are now ina fair way to eel i \ 
receive their reward.— Helena Independent VACANT lund along the Columbia River in Skamar 
Ea County is to be surveyed at once. The Dalles Ch The Canadian Northwest 
THE average value of irrigated and improved land | 5#¥S ‘There is much valuable fruit lind in that ; ; 
the Yellowsaone Yalley does not exceed $25 per acre vicinity which has never been located, but which will :s ees a thatexp sh the Yat re 
This is as fine land as lies out doors, and is capable of some day be worth $1,000 an acre for every acre of try : B ( 
raising the most varied kinds of crops. Such prices thrifty bearing fruit trees. The great rash of settler Crs Avast aren 
ire almost certain to rise, as in Colorado, land under inthe last yearor two is the reason for the survey guapstenties stag 
similar conditions to-day held at from 875 to $125 per The country is filling up fast—how fast none will prteateie die 
wre. We ure satisfied that land in this valley that realize until the next census is made and a compurisor dedemasera ‘a 
to-day is going begging for a purchaser at $5 per acre | drawn.” es — nae ‘ pee 
na few years cannot be purchased for 3100 A RICH strike has been madein the Lime Belt dis oO t inet «. the I i i 
trict on the Skeelhon owned by Messrs. Dolabaug! Northwest rise 
Idaho. und Robertson The ore occurs as a carb its ind f “ 
A WELL known mining engineer of this city paida | bromide and bullion can readily be produced on a ' 
Visit to the Idaho « pal fields last wert k in the interest forge The find contirms the belief that large I i rict A vabig wich at 
of some, Butte men, suys the Inter Mountain. The gen- bodies of ore occur in the Lime Belt A general sat 4a . 
tleman speaks in the highest terms of the outlook ple will produce from 31.500, to $2,000. and samples wil Sei — 
there. Hesuysthe opal tields cover an area of about run as high as $5,000. The proprietors are taking out canta: 
eight miles and are at the base of an extensive lava | OT Tapidly for shipment, and working shows the sag 
bed, with numerous hot springs here and there. ledge improving as depth is attained : 5 . 
THe concentrator and smelter of the antimony min- A FRUIT and vegetable cannery is to be establis! AT are Hs. 
ng company on Pine Creek are nearly completed at Tacoma with a capacity at the “outset of 5,000 ca voting the Dy-ti ra $ en 
Several expert machinists are at work and it is be daily. The Pacific Northwest is a prolific fruit and | er Pacit . x orra 
lieved that their labors will be completed in about vegetable producing region, and with good manage Valley Railway erat ‘ thie 
two weeks. Thisis the only plant of the kind inthe | Ment the venture ought to prove a succes hi Mra 
West. It isa duplicate of the Brunswick antimony sumption in the middle district is likely to take care irasns the h from Porthar : . 
smelting plant in Boston, Massachusetts It is pre of the canned goods produced on the coast for some BOIaMNNE & 
sumed that one or both of the railroads will put in | time, butit need not be surprising if the time should 
spurs to the property as soon as it is in condition to come when the canning industry on the coust be mit Tike t 
make regular sh pric nts, Cour d’ Alene Miner large enough t send mantibic of goo as Tur east ian id os : aS 38 ; ; a 
a A as St. Paul. St. Poul Trade Journal, place. The stream there tifu i 
THE Chicago papers claim that the fruit exhibit mes ; ley 1 : ; oF : 
from Nez Perce Co., Idaho, is the finest of the k nd at 1 wo steamers both propellers ply upand dow: the Dy F ; ve : uu 
the World's Fair Itis not the largest. but has more Pend d’Oreille River—one the Dora, Capt. Thompseor thre i pit th lve f 
of a varie’ y, and attracts more attention. If the farm the other the Torpedo, Capt. Farmer They go dowr saci eee os ; rt ” ‘ ; 
ers of the Potlatch will only assist in gathering the river as far as the Metaline Country, and carry a : 
another grain exhibit in place of the one that was large amount of supplies to the settlers in the fertil WINNIPEG Prive: : 
burned en route to Chicago.they will no doubt receive Kalispel Valley. some 500 or 600 in number, and who d vRIUe rt one - el ly 
the same notoriety, for as far as grains and fruit are the most of their trading at Newport. It mahalo cab ole Canada. Those v aap ssa sth sheeted 
oncerned there 3 no country that can beat the Pot tiod, as soon as the Metaline 1 , ind tl , — Fort Garry a sds , : sbi 
latch Kendrick Gazette Newport are opened, to place a hundred-tor tert ettit ipon the eu pt i ‘ Land a 
wheel boat. drawing not to exceed two feet of water fe tren of ye "\ id tow the it 
: on the river lhe frame will be builtin Portland and find it ditt t to realize the eache \ 
Washington. shipped tn sections nipe | Vl W 
Tue latest invention is that of a type-writer, cash Se iin 
register and calculator, by a young man of Ellens- OWING to irrigation the land around Kennewick ° 7 
burg, and it is said the machine is a grand success in across the river from Pusco., is selling rapidly at & Visitors to the Twin Cities 
every particular. The inventor intends establishing a | per acre. Two years ago if a man had settled ona Noone should t th Twin Cities th ! er 
factory inthat city for the purpose of manufacturing piece of that land he would have been advised to en wit it ru or M ‘ ka seu ind tl 
the machines grate to some insane asylum. The people residing it Lafayette, the vest and be te rm rt house 
- e the district bonded by the canal are putting in crop the West V hie ike ‘ f thet i ture T 
WASHINGTON has at present two paper mills in sue some setting out orchards, others seeding their lind the country and ‘ 1 ed wit tenumer ine 
cessful operation and will by September Ist have to alfalfa, potatoes or outs Water is now running it , rowing and fist ft. A ar f regatta 
another The new mill is to be built at Pullman, for the ditch, and the settlers do not apprehend any sear W eg ‘ Phe Great Nor ( etra 
which acompany with $100,000 capital has been incor city during the summer. The company owning th line to the la 


porated. The plant and machinery will cost 375.000, and 
employment be given to 125 men. 

FORTY-FIVE men are surveying the Colville Reserva- 
tion. The work will be completed next fall, As soon 
aus the survey is accepted by the Department of the In- 
terior the Indians will make the seleetion of lind to 
which they are entitled and the remainder of that por 
tion of the reservation will be thrown open to settle- 
ment 

A VALUABLE ledge of graphite has been discovered 
in Lewis County near the upper Cowlitz. Eight filings 
have been made there, of which three were by Olymp- 
iuns. Samples of the find have been exhibited and 
practical tests made. The assayers pronounce it to be 
of high grade and rich in every way as the India 
graphite. The mineral exists in great quantity and 
is easily accessible 

SHINGLES from the old Sehome school house, which 
were put onin Is67, are found, after the lapse of 25 
years, to be sound, and good, apparently, for several 
years wear yet. The cedar lasts until the rain wears 
it out, instead of rottingdike a pine or cypress shingle 
A New England roof generally has to be re-shingled 
every ten years; a Puget Sound roof every forty 
years.—New Whatcom Reveille 

THE Harrington Leader thinks that farming as car- 
ried on in Lincoln County has several distinctive 
features which are worth publishing to the world at 
large. Among these is a harrow that covers a strip of 
land 36 feet wide, and which will harrow from 40 to 50 
Another sight to be seen only in that 


country is asteam engine drawing a gang of 20 plows. 


acres per day 
This is now at work between Harrington and Sprague. 


YAKIMA expects to secure the location of a woolen 
mill, The Herald says that while manufacturing all 
the finer grades of woolens, the mill will make 
a specialty of blankets for Indians, expecting to 
largely supply the trade of this State and Alaska as 











BEFORE YOU BUILD, 


Get Our Book, 


“HOMES FOR ALL.” 


It contains 254 plates, mostly of houses costing 
$1,000 and upwards, with guaranteed estimate of 
cost. Also some banks, blocks, court and school 
houses, hotels, ete. Book 16x11 inches, 150 pages. 
Sent to any address, express prepaid, on receipt of 
$2.00. Sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
if desired. Circular of 20 Cuts Free. 


OMEYVER & THOR], 


ARCHIVECTS, 




















Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 


American Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


OF BATITIMORE Clix. 


Employers’ and Public Liability, Boiler, Elevator and 
Accident Insurance. Security Bonds. 
For information apply to 
T. Ek. PENNEY, Resident Manager, J. J. WATSON, Gen. Agt. 
250 Temple Court, For Minn., N. Dak. and S. Dak., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 96 E. 4th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Raa re it enerally believed there nthe interior done nwoven grains and grasses and 
i i It extend south as far as representing farm scene landscape ind tigures of 
hte Lou t vester partof the State, and Ver inimals Phe execution is so urtistie that the fame 
| ‘ ister part, and w embrace a of these novel pictures has spread throughout the 
il t Fairand many commissioners from other States and 
-. from foreign countries have visited the building 
a NORPTHWESTERN North Dakota One of the German commissioners has asked permis 
ne 4 w - “be , : . Kat on to have iWings made of the decorations in 
PROGRESS rder that they minty se eus models for the use of his 
‘ 5 ‘e was ® untry in future European exhibit 
oy) 
F Wisconsin ” ew | _— , , a eee ee I spENTa day at Grand | It hasa lead that 
i ' : ' M —— Dwi ! t be ¢ ver rhe In spite f the general 
7) ‘ ( 1 direct - 
TET OTVE TS : , aia i? depre onit has a few men who have been able to get 
y iti limited capital inthe East and they have made it 
tell in Grand Fork rrowth Its hotels, business 
A | pid progre t loud tores and theater are as fine as Minneapolis 
tv of ‘Wells. track St. Paulhad when they were cities of 40,000 popula 
{ ‘ per diay They ! While it perhaps true that some of therm are 
etl noing as faras Minot by heavily 1 tyauged— they are there nd cannot be re 
* , t ved, whoeve mity W ther mn the future The 
buil gsat present are all tilled with paying tenants 
\ e for re wheat crop ind 1 re are now being erected to meet the demand 
= p ov Ww ery ickward for tores A very excellent plan has been adopted 
vtu ‘ iring umple planning some of the tive ind x story buildings 
‘ p ¢ f ht ruins ir The round floor s used for tores. the second floor 
| t e sow probably not for oftices, while the other floors ure flits for famnlies 
¢ Phere 1good demand for these and it: prevents an 
ove upply of offices as would otherwise be the cause 
NV. e M tu St I do not Some of the busines locks of Grand Forks ure very 
t \ etter i heep ra y bisarecdseorne It has stores that would be a credit to any 
Minnesota } { ' vote | entire time t ty Fergus Fa Journa 
z IS 3—i nsheep 
! 2 l the equipment and 1 be Montana. 
— © : ar on! oh igadicpeciiags Iv is estimated that the bunks of this city have at 
t i en Phe reat least $500,000 out in louns to sheep men who will soon 
: totore is been tha egin to pay up W he hat oney omes buck here 
o Une ae people will forget 1 t here ever wasa sCurcity 
tireat Fa 1 
t i if mera nventor. hus 
, nthe Fast. Mr] pacer ld was found on Deer Creek, forty-five 
‘ t Ll machinists the |, ‘ theuast f Liv vstor ununtites sufficient 
i ! of ! © pe : echa maehine } topauyeg d wage tomen wor vy inthe old-fashioned 
' ! ! | up the Wil th pick and p It reported that the dig 
. ut the same thine gings ure paying $10 a day per mat If this account 
i the market it will | turns out to be true there will be a live y rush to Deer 
| that ne in India Creek this summer An old-time placer camp would 
nN itisfactory tha reute more enthus I ul now in Montana thana 
re of new silver mine 
| 
> v ges dot the pra Or the 1divantages possessed by the Montana 
‘ t P Phe people are educated, intel farmer the Hushbandman says The Montana farmer 
the time In traveling over the | ey cultivate more acres of land to the man than any 
t ht of the school house State east of the Rocky Mountains. This will no 
Better hind by far and more superior doubt be a surprising statement to our Eastern 
. vithin a hundred miles | friends who imagine that the work of irrigating isa 
. hare Devils Lake, Jamestown and | most arduous task. But the truth is that one man can 
had on equally as fay =a ultivate a third more landin Montana than he can in 
recently thrown open on the tiny portion of the Mississippi Valley, let him choose 
We therefore 5 me to North Dakota } what crop he may 
rue present season promises to see a great deal of 
Nort Duket building ut the | ictive development done in the mining district south 
5 \ he ce rutive work | of Helena. The work done on Dry Gulch, and in the 
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Unionville district the last year or two hus demon well as portions of British Columbia. The calcula Canal have submitted a proposition to the 
4 strated that there lies at the door of Helena as rich a | tions are that on the start about 2,000 pounds of washed sell them the nal for the sur f $240,000 and float the 
£ gold bearing country as there is in the State, and the | wool will be used per week. This is equal to 6,000 or bonds of the district, or # M) ' the district float 
‘ faithful, who have labored aguinst great odds to con- 8,000 pounds in the dirt, its own bond Thee entiment f +) mmut 
é vince Helena people of this, are now ina fair way to eems t t f rof the it ase f thee nit 
? receive their reward.— Helena Independent VACANT land along the Columbia River in Skumar 
j Co ris to bes tonce. The D s Chroni . 
t aiicaaaicnsici unty is ( be surveyed i a Phe | sn : The Canadian Northwest. 
5 Prue average value of irrigated and improved land | 5#Ys Phere is much valuable fruit land in’ tha ee 
nthe Yellowsaone Yalley does not exceed $25 per acre vicinity which has never been located, but which will . Sala shetiite . Yu ( 
his as fine land us hes out doors, and is capable of some day be worth $1,000 un acre for every acre of try rritish ¢ i 1 
raising the most varied kinds of crops. Such prices thrifty bearing fruit trees. The great rush of settler ery of a Vast area in witurad ia 
ire almost certain to rise, as in Colorado, lind under inthe last yearor two is the reason for the survey 5 ‘at “pins i ; 
J similar conditions to-day held at from $75 to $125 per The country is filling up fast—how fast none will - enay va 
icre. We ure satisfied that lind in this valley that realize until the next census is made and a comparisor ALBERTA W ] { | 
4 ’ V Sil i ‘ 
to-day is going begging for a purchaser at $25 per acre | drawn — — wan | \ i 
na few years cunnot be purchased for $100 A RICH strike has been madein the Lime Belt dis obiect In duet ©. the ert rie n the Cana i 
trict on the Skeelhon owned by Messrs. Dolabaug! Northwest ‘ thie \ ‘ \ 
Idaho. and Robertson The ore occurs as a Carbonate and of self 
A WELL known mining engineer of this city paid a bromide and bullion can readily be produced on a 
visit to the Idaho opal fields last week in the interest forge. The find confirms the belief that large and rich WINNIPEG ha vopulat i 
of some, Butte men, says the Inter Mountain. The gen- bodies of ore occur in the Lime Belt A general san 4 operty worth > 
tlemat sp aks in the highest terms of the outlook ple will produce from $1.50, to $2,000. and sample s will cle uy _ ’ 
there He says the opal fields coveran area of about run as high as %.000. The proprietors are taking out . y : ‘ eu 
eight miles and are at the base of an extensive lava | OTe rapidly for shipment, and working shows the Aa ' 
# ; ; ; . . ‘ — dge i ing as de is nec 1 I \ 
bed, with numerous hot springs here and there. ledge improving as depth is attained 
b ; : t { retable ¢ . sto b s blished y ( t elect New Vi ! té ( thre 
3 Tue concentrator and smelter of the antimony min- A FRUIT and vegetable aunnery is to be established AT it sted IB 
: ng company on Pine Creek are nearly completed at Tacoma with a capacity at the ‘outset of 5,000 ca deh dices , * en 
‘ Several expert machinists are at work and it is be- daily Phe Pacific Northwest is a prolific fruit and ern Pacif ! I hie surrarad & | er 
lieved that their labors will be completed in about vegetable producing region, and with good manage Valley Railway eration ‘ tier Utne 
‘ two weeks. Thisis the only plant of the kind in the ment the venture ought to prove a “aig Phe - Fraser ae 
West. It isa duplicate of the Brunswick antimony sumption in the middle district is likely to take care trais hroug m Portland.wa ried an Ove 
STri¢ Iting plant in Boston Massachusetts It Is pre of the « inne d goods produced Ol thie vist for SOTIME N Tit ner 
sumed that one or both of the railroads will put in time, but it need not be surpr gif the tir how 
purs to the property a on a { mG ition t come when the canning industry on the coust become Paik tow: 
spurs to ‘ as so ‘ is in condition to 
: make regular shipments.—Creur d’ Alene Mine large enough to send quantities of goods as fur east waterpower! Little s that 
= aus St. Paul.—St. Paul Trade Journal place. The stream there ‘ sifu ee 
Ine Chicago papers claim that the fruit exhibit Ny ‘ : ! 
from Nez Perce Co., Idaho, is the finest of the kind at 'wo steamers, both propellers, ply up and down the By S OOMBPORRAE VEN Bigier Pea ' saiirpiscecpc 
the World’s Fair. It is not the largest, but has more | Pend d’Oreille River—one the Dora, Capt. Thompsot the works would pay 1 th elve ! 
4 of a varie’ y. and attracts more attention. If the farm the other the Torpedo, Capt. Farmer They go dow: yeu! it the lo enta rs 
on € the Potlatch will only a t in gathering | the river as far as the Metaline Country, and carry a 
s oO otlat o assist in gi ing 
wnother grain exhibit in place of the one that was large amount of supplies to the settlers In the fertile WAneirOG Minit, puns 
= . sist : j : : % “ . so hha mwir unl» ( | ad i 1 ! ! ! iit it ! wl of 
pay burned en route to Chit they will no doubt receive Kalispel Valley. some 500 or 600 in number, and wl ; eee ; ; 5 
re) the sume notoriety, for as far as grains and fruit are the most of their trading at Newport, It is the inte Canada. Those who have w = oil a gute of 
; unm ) ri ar as grains : its le Cae ss ‘ line mines and those belo Fort Garry i mn, t the su 
. concerned there is no country that can beat the Pot- tiod, a nas the Meta “ ' ind t . : : “5s : 
. : Newport are opened, to place a hundred ‘ set up the i | i 1 la 
Ey lateh Kendric Giazette i 
ie t : 
Pe wheel boat, drawing not to exceed two feet of water few streaks of ve wmudtowardsthe tr Vil tut 
; : on the river. The frame will be builtin Portland and | find it difficult: to rea he p \\ 
Washington. 
8 shipped in sections nipes hor { V WW 
Tue latest invention is that of a type-writer, cash ——— a lies 
register and calculator, by «a young man of Ellens- OWING to irrigution the land around WKennewick 
* ; Fen . 
Ss 1 ] 
burg, and it is said the machine is a grand success in across the river from Pasco, is selling rapidly at 4% Visitors to the Twin Citie 
every particular. The inventor intends establishing a per acre. Two years if a man had settled ona Noone should visit the Tw Cities tl ur er 
factory in that city for the purpose of manufacturing | pieceof that land he would have been advised to em Without running t Minnetonka Beach nd Hotel 
the machines grate to some insane asylum. The people residing it Lafayette, the we i ‘ ‘ house 
the district bonded by the canal are putting in crops the West The lake one of thet t turesque 
WASHINGTON has ut present two paper mills in suec- | come setting out orchards, others seeding their land | the country and ve upplied wit teumers and 
cessful operation and will by September Ist have | ¢o alfalfa potatoes or oats. Water is now running it siling. rowing and fishi: reft. A number of regatte 
another, The new mill is to be built at Pullman, for | the ditch, and the settlers do not apprehend any scat vill be giver The Great Northern has ad etra 
Which a company with $100,000 capital has been incor- | eity during the summer. The company owning thi line to the lake and ru frequent tra 


porated. The plant and machinery will cost 275,000, and 








employment be given to 125 men ——_—_——- —— — 


BEFORE YOU BUILD, 


Get Our Book, 


“HOMES FOR ALL.” 


It contains 254 plates, mostly of houses costing 
$1,000 and upwards, with guaranteed estimate of 
cost. Also some banks, blocks, court and school 


FORTY-FIVE men are surveying the Colville Reserva- 
tion. The work will be completed next fall, As soon 
as the survey is accepted by the Department of the In- 
terior the Indians will make the selection of land to 
which they are entitled and the remainder of that por- 
tion of the reservation will be thrown open to settle- 
ment 


A VALUABLE ledge of graphite has been discovered 








in Lewis County near the upper Cowlitz. Eight filings hous 8, hotels, ete. Book 16x11 inches, 150 pages. 
have been made there, of which three were by Olymp- Sent to any address, express prep iid, on receipt of 
ians. Samples of the find have been exhibited and 4 $2.00. Sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
te 3 : “jae rs iw 

practical tests made. The assayers pronounce it to be a if desired. Circular of 20 Cuts Free. 
of high grade and rich in every way as the India +wWn > 5 
graphite. The mineral exists in great quantity and OMEY ER & IT Hl ORI, 

» is easily accessible. ARCHITECTS, 








 * Ch amber of Commer e, Shs PAUL, MINN, 


SHINGLES from the old Sehome school house, which 
were put onin 1Is67,are found, after the lapse of 2% 
years, to be sound, and good, apparently, for several 
years wear yet. The cedur lasts until the rain wears i 
it out, instead of rottingdike a pine or cypress shingle. Cash Capital, B1OOOC,CCOS. 
A New England roof generally has to be re-shingled 
every ten years; a Puget Sound roof every forty 


Hoenn en cconewes.} AMerican Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


ried on in Lincoln County has several distinctive 
features which are worth publishing to the world at Oz’ BATLITITMOZEE Ce ee a 
large. Among these is a harrow that covers a strip of 
land 36 feet wide, and which will harrow from 40 to 50 . . “42 : 

acres per day. Another sight to be seen only in that Employers and Public Liability, Boiler, Elevator and 
country isa steam engine drawing a gang of 20 plows. Accident Insurance. Security Bonds. 

This is now at work between Harrington and Sprague. 
For information apply to 
YAKIMA expects to secure the location of a woolen 


i mill, The Herald says that while manufacturing all | T. E. PENNEY, Resident Manager, J. J. WATSON, Gen. Agt. 





: the finer grades of woolens, the mill will make 250 Temple Court, For Minn., N. Dak. and S. Dak., 
H a specialty of blankets for Indians, expecting to _— * . eo 
' largely supply the trade of this State and Alaska as MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 96 E, 4th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 
Henry P. Tes Pre E. HW. BaiLey, Cashier 
C. 1). GIiLrilLLa I Vu. A. MILLER. Asst. Cash 
THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository 


Capital, $1,000,000, Surplus, $1,000,000, 


H. P. Upha lr. B. Cample 1. HW. Sanders, T. 1 


Schurmeier, EF. W. Winte ‘= Db. CO. Shepard, 
H R. Bigelow, Hi. I Phompsor Greenleaf Clark, 
c I). ¢ fillna i. Ww er, F. B. Clarke, C. W 
Grig bE. HH. Ba 

\V HERI IN THE UNITED STATES TO-DAY IS 


Lume Miner, La Capitalist th 
Itasca County, Minnesota. 


Lu 
where the ate ‘ i reuter pe 
than 


Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


KREMER & KING, 
Proprietors of Itasca County Abstract Office, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 





HOTEL POKEGAMA, Grand Rapids. Minnesota, 
O. H. STILSON, 
Real Estate, 


Grand Rapids, Minn., 


Has listed over four-tifths of the best business and 
residence property in this thrifty new center of 
Northern Minnesota. Fifty per cent profit 
within the next year. Send for maps, ete. 
Reference—the banks of Grand Kapids 


MONTANA. 


[No. 1649 ] 


First National Bank, | 


HELENA, MONTANA 

| 

United States Depository. 
Paid up Capital, - - . $500,000 | 
Surplus, - - - 700,000 | 
| 


General Banking Business and Collections in the North 


west receive prompt attention. 
8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. EK. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 


T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ase’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ase’t Cashier. 








WASHINGTON. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, - - $500,000. 


Does a general banking business. 


daily balances subject to check. 
DrreeTors: John S. Baker, George Browne. Paul 

Schulze, L. D. Campbell, C. W. Griggs. T 

Chester Thorne, 


Cr. B. WALLACE. President 1.8. BAKeR, Vice Pres’t. 
P. C. KAUFFMAN, Cashier 


If you have Money to 


Receives | 
deposits, and liberal rates of interest paid on 


RB. Wallace, 


A. N. Frrcn, Pres’t H. 
HreNkY Hewitt, Jn., Vice Pres’t. 
H. L. ACHILLEs, Cashier. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


Trt STEES: H.C. Bostwick, H. A. Strong, A.M. Stewart, 
(. W. Griggs, George Brown, H. LL. Achilles, Henry 
Hewitt, Jr, Paul Schulze, A. N. Pitch. ; 

TACOMA, WASH. 





CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities 
to parties desiring business or residence property. 


The Union Sop Comeenr’s grounds are located in this 


addition. Rapid development inevitable. For full infor- 
| mation apply to ofliceof J. J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 


Loan on the best farm 


security in the country, address 


Cashier Bank of Puyallup. 


Snohomish National Bank, 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. 


E.C. FERGUSON, President 
1. 1D. BASSETT, Vice President 
LU. kK. LOOSE, Cashier 


A. M. FARRAH, Ass’t Cashier. 


Iivery facility offered for safe and prompt trans- 
action of business on most favorable terms. 


Collections and business for uon-residents re- 
ceive careful attention. 


I. FURTH, Pre H.C. COMEG YS, V. Pres 
WILSON M. SNYDER, Cashier 


First National Bank, 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. 
Capital, $50,000. Surplus and Profits, $35,000, 


DIRECTORS 


J). Ferra, H.C. Comecys, 


S. VESTAI BAILEY GATZERT 


ULMER STINSON, Wa. WHITFIELD 


WILSON M. SNYDER 


SNOHOMISH LAND C0., 


»--~Snohomish, 


Washington. 
Farm Lands, 


Timber Lands, 


Snohomish City Property. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


S. B. DUSINBERRE, 
Puyallup, Washington. 


BELLINGHAM BAY NATIONAL BANK. 


Capital Stock, - - $60,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $52,000. 


NEW WHATCOM, . : - 


WASH. 


J. W. MORGAN, Pres. C. W. CARTER, Vice Pres 
C.D. FRANCIS, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS 
Eldridge, | 
Francis. 


Morgan, 


ae We C. Carter, Hugh 
M. Wade, R. I. Morse, C 


_- 
P. Wheeler, C.D. 


We are prepared to loan money on bills of 
lading to shingle shippers to the extent of two 
hundred thousand dollars. 


ORECON. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus, - - - $1,000,000. 
HENRY FAILING, President. 
H.W. CORBETT, Vice President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Ass't Cashiers 





MINNESOTA RESORTS. 


This is the title of a handsome folder issued by 
the St. Paul & Duluth R. R., descriptive of the 
various summer resorts on and reached by that 
line. It contains detailed information relative 
to the lakes and streams of Norteastern Minne- 
sota, with a list of the different varieties of fish 
and game found in each locality; rates for hotel 
accomodations, boats, guides, etc.; the game and 
fish laws of the State, including the amendments 
of 1893, and much other interesting matter. 

Many of the most beautiful of Minnesota's 
charming lakes are located on this railroad and 
every tourist, angler or hunter should have one 
of these folders. 

Copies furnished on application to ticket agents 
or to Geo. W. Bull, G. P. A., or W. A. Russell, 
A. G. P. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


——2-@-0— ——___ 


The New England Magazine worked Seattle 
for a write-up, and then changed the author’s 
manuscript to make Mt. Ranier read Mt. Tacoma. 
Seattle is hopping; the mountain is unmoved, and 
Tacoma chuckles.— Aberdeen ( Wash.) Herald. 


C. Bostwick, Vice Pres’t. 
t 


W.G. HELLAR, Ass’t Cash. 


cS A 




















—— 
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orth Dakota Farm Lands. 


We have for sale 400,000 acres of the most desirable FARM LANDS in North Dakota, 
consisting chiefly of excellent WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS. 

The bulk of our lands are in BARNES COUNTY, and range in price from $4 to $10 per acre. We have several thousand acres of beautiful pasture, 
which for HORSES, CATTLE or SHEEP cannot be excelled, and can be bought for five dollars per acre. 

THE SHEEP business has become an important industry in this county within the past two years and has yielded enormous profits. We have 
some fine pieces of land that are specially adapted to sheep raising, which can be bought for FOUR DOLLARS PER ACRE. 

We negotiate and guarantee Loans which will net 8 per cent to investor; pay taxes and make investments for 

non-residents. 


CLARE & BARCLAY, Valley City,N.D. 


References: First National Bank, Valley City, N. D.; S. M. Swenson & Sons, New York; Grandin Bros., Bankers, Tidioute, Pa. 


The World’s Fair! What It Means 


It meansthat from May Ist until October SIst, there 


(irivos County and Northern Pacitic a tonstr Ne 


| BU’ HDA 
RAILROAD LANDS, AX now LNoRTH AKOTA, 


at prices ranging from $2.50 to $10 per acre, Se 


: , ; “a 
depending on their relative location to the railroad. ¢ ‘< / é 


These lands are BETTER ADAPTED TO DIVERSI- ei 
FIED FARMING THAN THE FAMOUS RED RIVER a ie LANDS seller. | a ee gang 


VALLEY LANDS, and cost from one-tenth t t, acu y A vent ( 
: — s 4’ for sale On | rect from such countries, will be at 


one-fifth as much money. j 

/ 4 fe ire of the ! 
Terms one-fifth down, balance in five annual pay- Easy Terms. Phat the Ameriear tin f whatever foreign birth 
ments, at 7 per centinterest. For further particulars , nt , rr , { | GP 


uddress > ' ’ y : 
WM. GLASS, Cooperstown, Griggs Co., N. D, Adare B.S. RUSSEL! ind of his origin by sit tl tudyving these for 


Gen'JAg’t Minnesota & Dakota Land & Investment Ce , village 
JAMESTOWN, N. D That a few day 


Will by 
the age 


exhibit Ch ivo the triumipl fall 


he rare 1 ind h ‘ 1 prt miet 1 Ulae 










eurth Ww there te mstrouct and 


\ mont th iv vill ‘ thie 






poton the globe 


| 

| 

| 

| 

‘ 
| I 

| IL be 

That for 

mopolitar 

That the Amer in people w | have the w lerful 
opportunity of: ngvling witl mad bserving the hua 


ind chacter t of the people Pevery nation it 





Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. : hat this th ran to portunity the Amerteat 


The Chicag Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Yer 

the best and most frequent train service from St 

Puuland Minneapol to Ch vo. The nly ne light 

- . 9 ne itst by eleetr t\ rhe most perfect dining 


ervice wid the mest leeping il I t} suntry 


NORTHWESTERN LANDS, 2.000005 


ind what it will 


rake ESLOocik, St. SaulL The Sunctines Coming 


kor . month romore the eounts has been all 


The St. Paul & Sioux City Land Co , nner ptt Rcitrg ping onmiste sig ter necaetie- 
MANAGER: ‘ y * The Prince Investment Co, | tichting the hoopskirty Let it come. Our fathers and 
“* The Northwestern Town Lot Co, pitiediinilaes upk te Wkuhk abd tullenis aah aneied 

The splendid crops now being harvested in the Northwest will at once result in bringing in new 
settlers, and prices of good, choice wild lands will soon advance. During the next three months 
the choicest selections will be secured. 

The lands embraced in my list offer the industrious farmer his finest opportunity, while for the 
capitalist there is no safer investment for surplus funds, even if no immediate use be made of the 
soil. To persons with small savings a well selected lot in one of the thriving towns of Minnesota, Iowa 
or South Dakota will prove an absolutely safe and profitable investment. This section of the 
Northwest has entered upon a career of great prosperity and rapid development. . icici: Mestuiatan: Siditiaiiae: Masinars % eros 

An illustrated catalogue of seventy-five pages, containing a list of the tracts for sale im each | jy). )..:¢nt Northwestern points. making close conne 
County and State, will be mailed to any address on application, and prices will be quoted on any | ons end bandacine tetnies aie deat a ea 
tract good for a limited period. all directions. Information cheerfully furnished by 

Lands and town lots will be sold on long time with easy payments. Special inducements offered | ticket agents. or may be obtained upor 


large investors. | Geo. W. Bull, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul Minn 
- _ *@e 


JAS. E. MOORE, Northwestern Lands, Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. Convenient Markets, Good Soil, Pure Water and 
Excellent Climate 


Note— Dr. Fk. LL. DeVaux. Sup't CHAS. E. HEIDEL, | Are advantages to be considered when looking for a 
State Board of Health, and Sec. & Treas. | hor busine location. farm. et West Virginia 


oo S. TYLER, U; 8. Surgeon, is at the head | Maryined and the Shonandeah Valley, Virginia, at 
Real Estat d F L ' 
' vance Noms Dakota. "| Donble Chloride of Gold fae ee ee a eae 


them whether they wearcrinoline or not As for the 


\tra room taken up. why. the St. Puul& Duluth Rail 


ford these with many more udvantage No section 


Stutes before deciding upon t location elsewhere 
Th tit t Improved farm lands adapted to stock raising, dairy 
, , e Keeley Institute, | ine. e:in.crass.and true growing cin be obtained a 
\HARLES H. STANLEY, € ? low prices and upon easy tert Thriving towns in 
I ands and Loans, FOR THE CURE OF THE vite the merchant, mechanic ind) business men 
STEELE, Kipper Co., NortTH DAKOTA. , . , ibuncance os repens AED: CHLOE PR LR: | 
I have 12,000 acres of land in Kidder and Logan | quer, Opium and Tobacoo Habits, also Neurasthenia. | sites for manufacturers 
counties that run from $3.50 to $10 per acre. Terms of ## Persons desiring further information will be an 
purchase, one-fifth cash and balance on long time . . : s ed promptly and free of charge by M. V. Richards 
I have also several ranches well adapted to raising The only branch of the Dwight, Mis. Institute in N. Dak. we . y ve ; a 2. 2 bs 
] , Land and Immigration Agent, B.& O. R. K., Balti 
horses, cattle and sheep. Write for maps and more 








detailed information. VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. more, Md 
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ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural [ron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Works on Gr reat Northern Railway. 
Manhattan Building 


% o79 


a 
/ oe Ww wee 


A tea Noa 
ce, « 


_ ES’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Croods in the Market 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 


$71 & 375 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 
Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 
Saint PAu, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Smm_ey St., Cor. SrxtTH. 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


} Duluth, Wsst Superior, Washburn, 
' Green Bay, Milwaukee. 


Endicott Bld’g, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wharves 


Genera! Office, 





WHOLESALE. 


COFFEES AND TEAS. 
McCormick, BEHNKE & Co., 


ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS. 
MINNEAPOLIS ENVELOPE Co.. 


PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Wrieut, BARKETT & STILWELL St. Paul. 
Waiter & Lronarp, St. Paul. 
Jas. H. Bisuor & Co., Minneapolis. 


St. Paal. 


Minneapolis. 


H D. MATHEWS, 
Pres. & Treas. 


R. C. BROWN, 
Vice Pres. 


J. WHARRY. 
Secretary 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENBRAL OFFICE: 


179 East Third St.. - - S§T. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
3t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC 60, 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all Products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 
General Electric Co., and Edison Electric Co. 


Dealers in all kinds of Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, 
and Uontractors for all classes of ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


Branches: Portland,Ore.; Helena, Mont. 


-© BUY Thr O- 


LIGHT RUNNING 








THE BEST r “THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN centsto 28 Union Sq., 
for our prize game, “Blind come fee 
win a New Home ° Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. o 
eX 28 UNION SQUARE Wes a 

'Seg 


cr! CAG. ou. wiSe ar tan 
iLL gos = TW Ga cAL. 


Sr oms® FOR SALE BY 





PALias, TE 


W.F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 


SCOTT’S PURCHASING AGENCY, 
703 Manhattan Building, - - St. Pau/, Minn. 


All kinds of goods purchased for out of town cus- 
tomer No commissions. If samples are wanted send 
for 


GEO. W. SCOTT. 


ut \ rust ‘ . 1 
Re ference venti St. Paul 








Every Day in the Week. 
Every Week in the Month. 
Every Monthin the Year. 
All the Year Around. 


DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
AND 
MINNEAPOLIS, ASHLAND, 
DULUTH 
Andall pointsin Eastern, Western, Northern and 
Central Wisconsin. 





ST. PAUL, 


Tourist Route to Yellowstone National Park. 


Wisconsin Central Lines. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. CO., LESSEE.) 





Phe popular Route tothe Delightful Ce 
and Fishing Resorts of 
ILLINOIS AND WISCONSIN. 

The only lit 


»0l Summer 


erunr ine P ullman Drawing Room 
| and Te mages Bk rs m Chicago to P« Be me 
| Seattle Tae yma, Ali I. a,and Pac ‘fic Coast wints 
| via Wisconsin Central Lines and Ne wthern Pacifie 
| Railroad Co 
For ti sleep ng car ‘rvations, time 
oa sos * tal nformation, onl lv to Agents of 
I. Pi A: ts of any R allway in the 
Uni te d State sor ¢ cnadian Pre rvinces, 


JAS. C. POND, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








GNING, PuoTe Weep 
Dain ee OD 


ae SG} Paut; Minn: 








RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CHLEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


— —_ 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date. 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


PEASLEE & CO., 
DUBUOUE, IOWA. 


Fine Ales and Porter, 


Equalin every respect to the imported goods, 





The High Speed Family Knitter 














Bestseller known, 


use ti lac cott 
the yearround. “Home' "Fleetrie Mo tor 
runsa tkinds oflightm ri ap 





OW ib Operation neans a sa iu 
saa anteed. Profits immense. Circ vulars fre 


W.P. HARRISON & Co., x. Z, Columbus, 0. 





ff 





SF IRR en wae etre 


mothe kt ow 


A. 
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SUPERIOR, the Of the NORTHWEST! 


The Head of the Great Lakes! The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 











Wi iid GLY 


To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 
FREE SITHS. FREE RENTS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 
SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


~ e ¢ 
—~<t II; ~~ 
Se o> 


TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 
shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed), HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 
which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 


Call on or write to 
Land and River Improvement Co., 
West Sunerior, Wisconsin. 


TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Mannufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 





LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 


Population in 1880, 720} - - ‘Population in 1891, 50,000 





Assessed value of property, 1662. .......cccccccccccccccccccccces $75,000 oe i Peer rer rer rrr rer eer re ere (tons) 236,617 
ROTO VAUD GE BOGE, TOG s 6.6.65. 600ibc cc didccccccscccsiesecs $7,729,625 I FOI 55: 5.04.0:0.0:0.0 00 nso mebneianin es onindes ceded (tons) 195,000 
Assessed value of property, 1891. ..........ccccccccccecccecce ce -$52,405,619 PS rere rererierrer ty krer err rire (bales) 6,095 
sci oc.0 4 sce ccesasccedas ce neseen seeas $667,355 666 nin.5:d.0:5)5.5'004 66aeessaedsonchdsescicuees (bales) 50,000 
ns ca dss cacteceaneetacssese nas eemeucee $8,855,598 RR I, BOD 55a sc oviecceseecc cee ececeseesseeceed (feet) 107,320,280 
IL, 5. 6.60 oi6ins Kaw lsd ded 94 SK 'a.d keine. ebine-wiall $14,720,858 Lamber exported, 1600 ..........cccccccccccccsscccscseses (feet) 150,735,000 
Real estate transfers, 1891.................- Rc demans Gheewaeemunc $10,663,297 EAPORERMOINOE, OO. 6 000s ccc scsccessvcsesseccnccssees (feet) 139,920,000 
EOE Oe OL TE 1 po eer ere errr reer re (bushels) 55,366 
EE ET Or Terre eT eee 22 IN 5.5, 4:0. sk 0:5niet0ie045 04 sehananaiecensds (bushels) 3.509.096 
ET Te Pere eres Tee rer Te $25,000,000 Wheat shipped, 1881, September to Decemher ]5......... (bushels) 2,367,226 
es Ce ese ene ebacideesbiesisstsctmetsnedd $43,420,448 PRE I, TIO yo on. 0. 6:0100:6.0:0:0.5:50006eccdenssrecscoree (barrels) 86,521 
EIRP Reser meannnr bere ere eine are mererercr eran $49,752,170 Flour shipped, 1891, September 1 ts December 15......... (barrels) 44,033 
Wholesale business, 1889........... ha diddgunce Aid: 4 601s doe eo) en one Number of public school buildings, 1890..............-..-2eeee0- 9 
EO Oe ERE CT Oe ETO e Eee TTT $16,250,000 Number of public school buildings, 1891............---e.eeeeeees 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891.................+++- $1,718,173 Number of pupils in public schools, 1890..........6..-0. 0. eee eees 8,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891.,............-+seeeeee $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, 1891.............--2-5-+eeeee 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and.The Tacoma Land “Total miles Of mraded GtOG6s, 1601. ........ccccsccscccccescccccocs 98 

Company in terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889......... $1,506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891..............+.e000- ver 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land Se eS I Boo. 6-6.00:0 0:8:0.5060b0cr0ncecceveep 41 

IO I BONE 0.04. 0:6 0:0:6:6:06:6566605:00604606000800000608 $1,400,000 Total miles of street railway, 1891: electric, 27; cable, 2; suburban, 59 81 
rs 66.5 v0 004.608 deck enenediesscessectawte™ (tons) 56,390 Ue GD GENE, 2G i.e 6.0 nb. 0066 ccccceseccconecccescseccves 425,000,000 
Sy SUI i.6 00.002 cenccsesesmabbresaeeeceas +. ..(tons) 180,940 TOG GHGIEET GHEIEE, TOG) oo cc ccc sccccccccsncccccccsscsscccccese $856,133 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 


written information will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
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WHATCOM COUNTY WASH. SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


200,008, shingles daily 


Treasurer, D. H, DeCan, 


, 
on out 


gle yton. } Jan. 1, 1891, 
Pre t. (ie 1. ¢ eae ow if : Seere 


tary and 


[DD, H. Deca Pp, H. BLANKENSHIP, Manufacturer of 
Cedar SI s, Whatec Vas} High Grade ted Ced ar L umbe rand Shingles, 
‘ ‘ { daily cupacity ! esi 10.000 ft. of lumber 
" one WiatcoM WASH 
H! NR‘ SONS, HAMILTON & CO., Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar mber and Shingles, Red Cedar Shingles, CUSTER, WASH. 
" Da ipa ALL 
BELI HAM BAY E’°G CO I AVEY AMPBELI \ i 
Mani 3 of Red | ng le N : Red Cedar I er BNE SNe 
: - Da ipa y | ole i mMOtt. lumi 
NI H A Mi all | as Ciry, WASH 
W, L. MII I BROWN SHINGLE Manufa f 
a : r sning an ogg si ted Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 
Daily capacity 50,000, 
. ] OW | I 1) REYNOLDS, Manufa turer of 
1 Cedar Shin 8 Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 
SHEN, WASH Capacity, 90,000 daily. 


SKAGIT COUNTY | WASH. SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


laggy, Avon, Wash.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Vu | ' Wusl N sin S wit C runt y, ei My six; number Jan, tat, 1893, thirty- 
ily rpacity The princip ? in the county are represented in the cards below. 


& HENDERSON, 


MOUNT 


\* RVIS, METCALF & FERRIS, _— 


’ VERNON, WASH. 
Beveled Cedar Siding and Clear Cedar Door Stock 
a specialty. 


Skagit County Red Cedar Shingles, 





Vill ship. irs of shingles and siding 
* \ 4 | ae : ; : “y oO. i ht ns aay Ve neon, W ASH. 
| . a 
pvon MANUFACTURING CO,, | ONE R IRL, seve rireas SE 
| 
KAGIT VALLEY § SHINGLE CO, 
= ‘ 4 K VOOLLEY, WASH 
Red Cedar Shingles. - , | 
Celebr mere Wash ington Red Cedar Shingles. 
Capa \ daily. 
Str tlw f t i i f y rude ; 
i} TRLINGTON M'F’G CO., QMAGIT RIVER LUMBER AND SHINGLE (0 
) |} WOOLLEY, WASBH., 


| 
| MT } 
) Pund dealer 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles, Washington 
ted Cedar Lumber, Washington Fir Lumber. 
for quotations, delivered f. orb 


Red Cedar 


Shingles. 


your station, | 


- CEDAR SHINGLE CO.,, | endeaenae & MOELLER, 


CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 


Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 


| 
Manufacturers Red Cedar on | 
: 


60,000 shingles daily. 


P.O ‘ Wy 4 Capacity, 





PACIFIC SUPPLY CoO., 
Jobbers in 


a CEDAR SHINGLES 


Made from Washington Cedar will last at least Paints, Oils, Varnish 
ae ee ee ae and Building Materials. 
They are not only the handsomest shingles mad 


916 R. R. St., TACOMA, WASH. 


Dut t! are 


The Most Economical in the long run. | y\ORFOLK SHINGLE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. 


Mill 


a new building or 


coing to put up 
i ‘t afl to use any 


If you are I 
reshingle an one you cal 


other kind. Write to 


ora 


it HOLENS, WASH. 
P. O. address, New WHatcom, WASH. 


200.000 shin 


SPARKS & MONAGHAN, 


GETCHELL, WAsH. 








Capacity, 2 gles daily. 


NET i ny Wf oy 
gp 7 


Daily capacity, March 1, 1893, ; 
New Whatcom. ; 

} L' VEALL BROS., Manufacturers and dealers in 
P eT b. 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 4 


| - AIRIE SHINGLE CO., 





GOSHEN, WASH. 


MOUNT BAKER SHINGLE M’F’G CO., 
‘ Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
LICKING, WASH. 


Manufacturer of 


Red Cedar Shingles, 


60,000 shingles daily. 


J H. PARKER, 


LAWRENCE, WASH. Capacity, 


“>$end this Number East. 








NON SHINGLE AND LUMBER COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


\r VER 


Red Cedar Shingles and Clear Cedar Lumber. 





Mixed cars of shingles and lumber. 
MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 
Capacity: 200,000 shingles daily, 40,000 lumber daily. 
Capacity: Shingles, 150 M; Lumber, 30 M. 


| VE (DRO LUMBER & SHINGLE Co 


P. O. address, SEDRO, WASH. 


| Manufactur’sof Washington Red Cedar Shingles, 


Washington Cedar Beveled Siding, 
W ashington Fir Flooring. ; 


PRAIRIE, WASH., 


of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern R. R. 


On the line 


Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 


Daily capacity 70,000. 


ime LAKE SHINGLE & LUMBER C0. 


SEATTLE. 
SKAGIT CO 





a SEM 


Office: Room 325 Bailey Building, 
Mill at CLEAR LAKE, 


Manufacturers of 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 


220,000 shingles daily. 


Capacity, 


MARLINS" 


Made in all styles and sizes. Lightest, 
strongest, easiest working, safest, simplest, 
most accurate, most compact, and most 
modern. For sale by all dealers in arms. 

Catalogues mailed free by 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 


New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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PIERCE COUNTY (WASH.) SHINGLE 


Manufacturers and Dealers. 


_ RIVER SHINGLE CO., 
INCORPORATED. 
Pioneer Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 


LEADING LUMBER AND SHINGLE M'F’GS 
of Centralia, Lewis Co., Wash. 


aor LUMBER & MAMUFACTURIMG (0, 
Manufacturers of 


Fir Lumber, Bridge Timbers, Flooring, 


Ceiling, Car Sills and Siding. 


8. $25 
12: $50 





ha 


PA Dialect did 





— 
oe 


ere 


tens. 








Seema + satin ae, 


16". $100 
AERMOTORS 


ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


efit of the public, the Aermot 
res a dividend and miuikes t 


Kiln Dried Lumber a specialty. 
Write for delivered prices 


BUCKLEY, WN 
IY CENTRALIA, WASH 


Output, 250,000 daily 


Manufacturers of (. COPPING 
Cedar Shingles. \. bo DEAK BOKN 


PTHEOPHILUS CUSHING, President and Manager 
W.C. CUSILING, Secretary and Treasures 


nr SHINGLE CO. 


Daily capacity 00,000 shingles. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 








(; A. WARREN, 


Manufacturer of 


CENTRALIA, WASH., 


Cedar Shingles and Lumber, 





Capacity, 50,000 shingles daily 






















' HAAN Make a specialty of Long Shingles um his 
tH DEALERS tN) |! i . 
MTL, f,. y. |, ia rt E 
|) 4 very mat si Sf ut 
CEDAR } T ? for the put n08e, The 
i } r\ | hl \\ ATSON & CO., Ver mot or Co own 
enerous. will ny 
\ wl re 


one anywhe it th ove prices, 
THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Cedar Shingles, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO 


SHINGLES 


p> =o 





| 
\ 
Ads 

LH Daily capacity 45,000 shingles. 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


COLFAX, Washington, 


Is the county seat and geographical, commercial, social and political center of 
WHITMAN COUNTY, 
which comprises nearly all of the celebrated ‘‘PALOUSE COUNTRY.” 


WHITMAN COUNTY contains more good Parming Lands, more Schools, more Churches, more Mills, 
more Banks, more Newspapers, more good Towns, and more miles of paying Railroads, and EXPORTS A 
GREATER QUANTITY AND VARIETY OF PRODUCTS THAN ANY COUNTY IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 


This County now produces yearly SEVEN MILLION BUSHELS OF CEREALS, (most of which is exported) 
besides great quantities of Hay, Fruits and Vegetables, for which Spokane and the cities of Puget Sound and the 
mines of Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho furnish good markets, 


COLFAX has a magnificent Court House, costing $150,000; three public school buildings--one just completed ata 
cost of $30,000; also Colfax College with a competent academic corps of instructors; seven churches; three banks, with 
aggregate average statements of cash resources of $1,200,000; one daily and three weekly newspapers, two foundries 
and machine shops, two flouring mills, two saw mills, several large general merehandise stores, three drug stores, two 
exclusive hardware stores, etc., etc. Colfax sells more agricultural implements than any retail town in America. 


Electric Lights (arc and incandescent systems), water works, sewerage, fire department, paved streets, good side- 
walks, etc., etc. A large new three-story brick hotel now being constructed. A Catholic Sisters ot Charity hospital 


has been located here. 


Colfax is the LITTLE GIANT CITY of the Northwest. 


Its citizens are prosperous and liberal and will welcome men of energy and means who are seeking a 
favorable ‘ield for legitimate enterprises, or a home in a peaceful and thriving new community. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ) 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, | 


‘ BANK OF COLFAX, ’ TAX. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 1  OHAMBER OF COMMERCE, | COLFAX, WASH, 








J. H. BELLINGER, ACTOR & BROWN, 
| Harry CORNWELL, or THE MAyor, 
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PULOUMAWN, 


"WA" hl Ellen 


Situated in the Center of the Garden Spot of 
THE FAMOUS PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


It is a thriving business center of handsome brick blocks, spacious 
and well-stocked stores, beautiful residences, flourishing mills and 
factories, andisthe great educational center of the State of Washington. 


It has the State Agricultural College, 


one of the largest and most important educational institutions in the State. The only military school in Washington, 
and the most beautiful and imposing public school buildings in the State. The city of Pullman is rich in resources, 
rich in good schools and Christian churches, good government and good credit. Its people are bold in enterprise, 
firm in purpose, liberal in supporting all public measures, moral in their lives, and warm in their hospitality. 


THEY WELCOME GOOD PEOPLE FROM EVERY STATE AND FROM EVERY LAND. 


There is no place in any State in the Union that offers a better field for honest endeavor or investment than Pullman. 
IT IS REACHED BY TWO OF THE GREAT TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS, 
the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific, and is growing faster than any city of its size in America. 


PULLMAN IS THE CITY OF FLOWING WELLS, 


it having nine artesian wells throwing their cold, clear streams of sparkling waters high into the air, forming foun- 
tains that for beauty rival the famed founts of Cashmere. 


To one who is familiar with the situation itis no wonder that Pullman isa thriving, growing, rich city. Situated in the very heart of the great 
g 4 y y 


Palouse wheat country, surrounded by hundreds of thousands of acres of lands that yield from forty to sixty bushels of wheat to the acre;—in a 
country, too, where crops never fail, where wheat, barley, oats, flax, rye, all the grasses, fruits and berries thrive as nowhere else in the world, 


its prosperity is only natural. 
Its famous Artesian Waters are the healthiest to be found on the American continent. 


An ostimate of the chief products of Whitman County, (of which the city of Pullman is one of the leading business centers) for 1891 places the grain 
product at 13,500,000 bushels, with wheat as chief factor at 10,750,000; barley, 1,250,000; oats, 800,000; flax, 500,000; rye, 200,000. 

The money received for this grain added $10,172,500 to the wealth of the county; for the average price last year was seventy-five cents a bushel for 
wheat; sixty cents for barley; eighty cents for oats; $1 for flax and $1.10 for rye, making $8,062,500 for wheat; barley, $750,000; oats, $640,000; 
flax, $500,000, and rye, $220,000. 


The opportunities for settlement and investment in the Palouse Country are numerous and the investor or settler finds sure and rich reward for 
all outlay of money or energy. 
Capitalists will find here opportunities for doubling their wealth, while the manufacturer, the farmer, fruit grower, stock raiser and wool 


grower will find chances for advancement on the road to wealth before undreamed of. 


For further particulars call on or correspond with any ot the following reliable firms and business men of Pullman: 


Pullman State Bank, McConnel, Chambers Co., 
Pullman Land and Investment Co., Pullman Hardware Co., 

W. V. Windus, The Pullman Mercantile Co, 
W. G. Bragg, Thos. W. Savage, 

Thos. Neill, C. O. Morrell, 


M. C. True, Pullman City Council. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. A BRAKE SHOES. 


THE SARGENT COMPANY —! 
; FORMERLY Che Congdon Brake Shoe Cs. a 
|| IRON & STEEL FOUNDERS Aenean For a, 


AGENTS FOR 
THE SARGENT CO., 
59th & Wallace Sts., CHICAGO. 
Licensed by THE CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 


59% & WALLACE STS. CHICAGO. 


BRAKE SHOES-STEEL CASTINGS. 























To CHICAGO 





ThebrownPonncll fron Compan, | 


























AND THE 

FACTURERS OF World’s Fair. 

, ‘-THE NORTH- WESTERN L! NE" offer 
REFINED IRON. ——e—«=enwe ee 

- ee Minneapolis and St. Paul 

| «THE ‘BADGER STATE EXPRESS” leav 
Ss 205 PHENIX BUILDING Min: polis every morning 7:20, St. Paul, 

; ‘ : WKih § oclock and arrives Chicago, 9:3) P. M 
TOWN. OH ” uJ » AGENT This train is equipped with modern day 

‘ (111 AGO; coaches and luxurious parlor cars By thi 
x train the traveler is enabled tosee the beauti 

ful scenery of Wisconsin with its hills, river 
: PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, ade the giving a most delightful daylight 
} CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E, RICHARDSON, Sec’y. sawn tear ee a 

esting regior 
: “THE WORLD'S FAIR EXPRESS” leaves 
( Minneapolis every evening, cept Sun- 
4 day, 5:45, St. Paul, 6:20 o'clock, and 
es arrives Cl , T45 next morning. This 
S train is equipped v th Vestibuled, Ga 
e Lighted Buffet Sleepers and Free Chair 
¢ Cars, and because of the early arrival in 
3 Chicago is best train for World's Fair 








‘THE NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED” leaves 


F «RC 5 — —— Minneapolis every night in the year, 7:30 








j St &:10 o'clock, and arrives Chicago 
i Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Kods, 4:30 next morning. ‘This is the only train 
2 with Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. a baeatthety : Gees “hes h Pulln ‘ 
F Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. We Kg Ch — equipped with I ullman 
"= aA oe =— ind Wagner Private Compartment sSleep- 

e ing Cars and Buffet Smoking Library 

Freight Coupler Coaches, and is only train of its kind in 


America on which extra fare is not ch 
World's Fair Excursion Tickets now on 
| Passenger Coupler. sale, vi “The North- eaeane Line.”’ 


K—— 
E> 
q & } . os] otra ri the 1 ner bu alloys and 
| Continuous Platform. Wit a etenad cea pcaraemn 
Ga | 
— 





_W. TE ASDALE, 


| ' Vestibule. 7 ea 

CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
120 Broadway, Austin St., The Rookery, Commercial Bld’g, Importers and Manufacturers of 

| NEW YORE. BUFFALO. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. Blue Process Paper. 

: 211 & 213 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 








Chicago Railway Appliance Co. WESTERN BANK NOTE CO., 


hica O STEEL Cou ler New Fire Proof roe 
ec et P ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS | stocks, Toxers, 


meni. aie PAY CHECKS, 
W. A. STEVENS, General Agent, and General Stationery. {Securities engraved by this 


2 company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
360 “The Reshery,” - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘UNITED STATES METALLIC PACKING. $25 10 $80 fas 


Perfected Packing for Locomotives in use on over 300 roads. “p 7 wetet ve * a ean ; 
Saves first cost in less than two years, NS por machigers. "Thick piste at ow 
435 North Broad Bt. PHILADELPHIA, PA. . ; 


The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.suREAu OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 

INSTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. l h in 

Princi al Office, THE RooKERy, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PirrsBURG; No. 328 Chestnut 6 Northwest Magaz 6 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

RoBeErT W. Hu nT, M. Am. Soc. C. E., M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and Tron Co. CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
Joun J. CONE, Enginee srof Tests; A.W. FIERO, jase ‘g Engin’ r: G.W.G. Ferris, 0. E.; JAMESC. Raecene’. E.; 
Wo. P.GRONAU, 0. E.; D. W. MCNAUGHER, C —thaethwestes rn Agents for Rie hle Bros. Testing Machines 




















Pia < ad P «larg 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,0, 











| 
| 


Twelve Months, $2. Six Months, $1. 
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Lg ry The New 
J -@y =Nathan Injector | 
‘ g° oe FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 





92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK, | 


: Steam Fire Extinguishers 
FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 
; Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, ete. | 
i 
; be NATHAN. MANUFACTURING C0., 


t= Watch 


this space 


next month. 


PAREER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, re gatos: tommtie tr Box nie 


Specialties i in Fire a Goods. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts, CLEVELAND, O. 


Sligo wn Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO. 


a lianciaemeaaatytoryvepteag PA. MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIM Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Tron 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Tron 
SLIGO” Stay Bolt Trot 
1 the 3 cipal wis in the United States 
ereelled 
CROWN” Stay, Boltand Bar ron. “TYRONI bran 
f Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON, 





"2s Endicott Buildis St Pau, MINN, 


THE BARNEY & SMITH CAR COMPANY, 


Established 1849. 


Car Wheels and all Kinds of Castings. 
ROLLING STOCK FOR RAILROADS. 


F. J. BARNEY, I Db. PLATT, Vice Prest & Treas 


a erie sE, Sup ; SMITH, See's DAYTON, ©. 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


WILLIAM C. BAKER. 


Successor to 
THE BAKER HEATER Co., 
143 Liberty St., New York. 
Inventor and Manufacturer of 


All Baker Car Heaters--- 
THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, 
THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER, 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER. 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, 
THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 





RICHARD DUDGEON, 


244 Columbia St.. NEW YORK, Maker and Patentee of 


IMPROVED HYDRAULIC JACKS, 
Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 
Direct Acting Steam Hammers. 


Communications by letter will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins. 




















cowed 








ee eee 
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MURPHY’S TRANSPARENT WOOD FINISH 


FOR FINISHING 


Hard Wood Interiors, 


Exteriors and Floors. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications. 
SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 


Send for Pamphlet. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 


NEWARK, BOSTON, 


J. H. STERNBERGH & SON., 
Reading, Pa., 


KANSAS CITY BOLT & NUT CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Manufacture Every Variety of 
Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
Rivets, Bar Iron, etc., 


INCLUDING OUR 


Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt and Ideal 
Recessed Nut. 


FRANCIS T. WEST, *° @atzer%i. 


Tn use on over 20,000 miles of track inthe U.S. 


Represented by 








CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, 


CHICAGO. 


PATENT “IDEAL” 





RECESSED NUT. 


Cuas. A. Oris, THos. JopLING, J. K. BoLe, Managing Directors. 


The ODWLs SLE, Co., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 


of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
a boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 

efects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
of charge. 

Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
Phoenix Building, 138 Jackson St. 


Nickel Plating 
OuUTFITs. 
Publishers’ Supplies. 
HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO., 

35 & 378. Canal St., 
CHICAGO, 
Send for catalogue. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


| IMPORTANT TO 














oF INTEREST 


PECULIAR NAMES.—They have got a county 
assessor in Island County named Bump. Island 
County is noted all over this Sound country for its 
The tax roll there 
includes the Bumps, the Stumps, the Coupes, the 


aristocratic nomenclature. 


Scoupes, the Bashes and the Smashes.—Snolo 


mish Wa Dem 


AN ANCIENT CEDAR.—The Odcosta, 
Pioveer says: Th 


Wash., 
21S4 year old cedar tree re- 
cently made into shingles on the Johns liver, 
Ocosta, is being widely mentioned in the papers 
ofthe country. Just think of it! This tree was 
1785 years old when Columbus discovered Amer 
ica, and wasa healthy young giant of the prime- 
val forests of the tender age of 2/1 years when 
Christ was born. 


AN ABORIGINAL PATRIARCH 
on Vancouver Island, and possibly on the Pacific 


The oldest man 


He was the 
| chief of the Saanich Indians and was so old and 


Coast, died last week at Saanich 


| had been so long known as the “Old Chief” that 
his very name was forgotten save by a few mem- 
bers of the tribe. The lowest estimate places 
his age at 128 years, while the Indians claim 
him to have been 134 
A Goop LAW. \ good deal of fun has been 
made of Senator Smith's bill to prevent docking 
the tails of Minnesota horses, but any measure 
| to prevent cruelty to animals is humanizing in 
| its influences, and this one, especially, is aimed 
| at so outrageous a fashion, set by English dudes 
| and their weak-brained followers in this coun 
| try, that it should be set down as one of the few 
useful laws made by the legislature of 1893 


"Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics, *’""""""" 47" 


SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALYE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

2 Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres't, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


CHAS. J. MOSS & CO. 
Fike Brick, 


Cupola Blocks, Tank Furnace Blocks, Locomotive 
Linings, Stove Linings, Vitrified Paving Blocks, etc. 
Imported and Domestic Fire Clays. General Agents for 
Savage Fire Brick Co.; Christy Fire Clay Co.; Smith, 
Porter & Co.,(W. Va); Montezuma Fire Brick Co. 


79 Dearborn St., Unity Building, CHICAGO 





<THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Onio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Works of every 





description. 


A SINGULAR WEDDING PARTY.—At a mar 
| riage in Wisconsin recently the bridegroom 
| stood 6 feet 2 inches and the bride 3 feet 2: 

inches in height. The witnesses were aman with- 
| out arms, who signed the m irriage contract with 
a pen, the stock of which he held between his 
teeth; a woman who weighed 350 pounds, and a 
man 7 feet 6 inches tal The ofliciating clergy- 


) 


|} man had only one leg. The bride was 50 years 


y 
| old and her grandmother,aged 5 years, attended 
the wedding feast 
COST OF STEAMBOAT TRAFFI People gen- 
| erally do not realize the enormous cost of steam- 
ship traftic. The expense of the City of Seattle, 
| the finest boat on the Sound, but not the largest, 


The number of 


is $8,000 per month. men em- 
| ployed on her is 60 and the amount of coal burned 
| per day is 40 tons. The great ocean liners con- 
sume 300 tons per day, or enough in one voyage 
to last an ordinary family, which requires 10 tons 
per year, 180 years. With every mile of speed 
on a large steamer the amount of fuel required is 
enormously increased. With active railroad 
competition in the future, it is probable that the 
profitable Sound passenger steamer will be no 
| larger and swifter than the Idaho, but more com- 
| fortable than the City of Seattle, and will be 
| patronized only by those with leisure, and who 
| do not have to make close railroad connections. 
The tendency is now, however, in the embryotic 


| ‘ . 
| condition of our railroads, to put on large and 
| 


| swift steamers, and to compete with the rail- 


| roads.— Whatcom ( Wash.) Reveill 
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MANZ & CO., 
Engravers, 
183, 185, 187 Chicago. 


MONROE ST., 

Wood Engraving, for Machinery, ete. 

Zine Etching, from Prints, Pen and Ink Drawings, ete. 

Half-Tone$ Direct reproduction of Photograph, Wash 

Process, (| Drawing, etec., etched in copper and zine. 

Wax Engraving, for Maps, Plats, Script or Diag 

Photo Lithography 
paper or stone. 





rams. 


Transfers for Lithographers, on 
DESIGNING. 


Office Headache. 

llistakes in Addition, 

Mistakes in Carrying 
Forward. 

Listing Scattered 

Divisioo items to add them, 


, 60% of time in doing 
Sav es the work, 


Write for And all the time 
Pamphlet looking for errors. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., CHICAGO, 


Prevents 






PERMANENTLY 


> URED “¥° 


PAY. 
Financial Reference 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
We refer you to 
,500 patients. 


No Operation. No Detention from Business, 


Written gnarantee to absolutely Cure all kinds 
of Rupture of either sex without useof knifeor 
syringe, no matter of how longstanding. Exami- 
nation Free, (2 °Send for Circular. 

THE O. E. MILLER CO. 

Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BALD 


~*~ 


HEADS 


NO CURE, NO MUSTACHE, 
NO PAY. NO PAY. 

I will take contracts to grow hair on the head or 
fuce with those who can call at my office, or at the 





head is not gk 
Where the head 


office of my agents, providing the 
or the pores of the scalp not closed 
is shiny or the pores ¢ losed there is n ure. Call and 
be examined free of charge If youe annot < ill. write 
State the exact ond ti of the scalp : 
your occupation Inclose six ee ints in stamps for 
unswer. One responsible agent wanted in every 
town: must givereference. Address 


PROF. C. BIRKHOLZ & CO., 
Room 1011 Masonic Temple, 
of Birkholz Bald Head Cure 


ISSV. 


to me 


good 


CHICAGO, 


Ask druggist for Pr 
Beard Producer 


and 





° A) TAILORING CO) 


149 Nist. Paul's Leading 
E.SRD.STy} Low-Priced Tailors. 


We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
application. rite us and save your money. Our $6.00 
Pants beat ALL. 























JOS. SCHLITZ] BREWING Co. 
Celebrated Export Beers. 
Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale and Porter. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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VANCOUVER, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Canada’s Pacific Metropolis. 


No city in Canada and few, if any, on the continent of America have 
made such rapid strides in advancement as the city of Vancouver, 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the greatest 
transcontinental road in the world. 


In 1885 practically a forest, it is now a city full of life and activity, possessing handsome 
stone and brick blocks, electric light and railway systems, splendid opera house, 
banks, hospitals, churches of all denominations, five well-equipped public 
schools, elegant residences, athletic and boating clubs and one of 
the finest parks on the American continent. 


The Electric Tramway, affording hourly communication between New Westminster and Vancouver, a distance of 
twelve miles, is one of the best appointed in America, their magnificent cars being heated by electricity, and is an 
evidence of the enterprise of local business men. 


VANCOUVER’S HARBOR IS ACENOWLEDGED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


The three magnificent Empresses owned by the C. P. Railway, traversing the Pacific to China and Japan, find 
their terminus in Vancouver. 

AUSTRALIAN LINES.—The Dominion Government have just completed arrangements with Messrs. Huddart, 
Parker & Co. for monthly steamship service between Vancouver and Sydney, N. S. W., calling at Honolulu. First 
steamer leaving Sydney on May 15th, 1893, is expected to make the trip in twenty-one days. This line will receive 
subsidy from the Dominion Government of $125 000 per annum. 

Without attempting to enumerate fully the business and manufactures at present in operation, the following might 
be mentioned: Sugar refinery, seven sawmills, planing mill, sash and door factories, cement works, brick yards, 
iron and brass foundries, gas works, fruit canneries, candy factory, soap, cigar, maccaroni, carriage and furniture 
factories, etc., etc. 


The best test of Vancouver's prosperity is its continued and steady growth in population and land values. 


In 1886: In 1893: 
Population, - - - 600 Population, - - - 16,000 
Value of best business property Value of best business property 
per front foot, - - $50 per front foot, - - $600 
City Assessment, - - $2,625,877 City Assessment, - $18,400,000 


Vancouver's rise is unique, and with the entrance of the N. P. Railway, now under construction (for which a bonus 
of $300,000 has been voted by the citizens and Australian Steamship Line, etc.), its prosperity should know no limit. 


The following are leading business firms in Vancouver, B. C. : 


Rand Bros., Real Estate. British Columbia Iron Works Company, Limited, 
Yorkshire Guarantee and Securities Corporation, Manufacturers. 

Limited, Financial Agents. Vancouver Improvement Company, Limited, 
Wulffsohn & Bewicke, Limited, Financial Agents. Land Company. 
Innes & Richards, Real Estate. British Columbia Mills, Timber and Trading Co., 


R. D. Kinmond, Real Estate. Limited; Head Office, Vancouver. 














‘TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 





LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 


Population in 1880, 720! - - ‘Population in 1891, 50,000 





Assessed value of property, 1882... ee eee — $75,000 ee ee re rere rer ey (tons) 236,617 
Assessed value of property, 1888................0005 = ... $7,729,625 SG BR a vicckccccccentevcesmasoed aeeeaes baabea (tons) 195,000 
Assessed value of property, 1891 re , , $32,495,619 Oe ee erry errr rere rrr rT (bales) 6,095 
Real estate transfers, 1886...... coeeeeees $667,355 ici cng ace vales Adee Nee eee ee ECA Ree (bales) 50,000 
Real estate transfers, 1888....... . $8,855,598 III BOD, o ciiccnces ccawecsechececsucsneseany (feet) 107,320,280 
Real estate transfers, 1890... .. .. « -$14,720,858 I I ID 666.06 cccsncecesecneeeccbentanaenane (feet) 150,735,000 
Bonk entute GrnmieGere, 1601 ...ocn cc cccccccccccccccencs (aiimndaes $10,663,297 ee | EE eer re rere rrr rT rr rT (feet) 139,920,000 
Number of Banks, 1880... ; ; pre a 1 gs di ocna5ceccenc nese wausadhites seed (bushels) 55,366 
Number of Banks, 1891............ el ahialees 22 Es kp cctathtacknnrnoisnbwebentamenes (bushels) 3,509,096 
Bank clearings, 1889........... - eee ll Wheat shipped, 1881, September to Decemher 15......... (bushels) 2,367,226 
Se CE Bs vecdnscckedesecceaxs es we nceeces + $48,420,448 PROUT GRIIIOE, TODD. occ cccccccreccccscscscccscscscvcses (barrels) 86,521 
Bank clearings, 1801. .......-.sseees. , Ds asia sada oe meaeean $49,752,170 Flour shipped, 1891, Septenaber 1 to December 15......... (barrels) 44,033 
We I, BOND, 6 iccccccccascccccan nce eteecmnie maaan 29,000,000 Number of public school buildings, 1890..................eeeeeee 9 
ween ec eaewere sate enee scawedch™ .$16,250,000 Number of public school buildings, 1891..............-e0eeeeeeeee 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891.................+6+: $1,718,173 Number of pupils in public schools, 1890..............- ere 8,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891...............00see008- $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, 1891............--2-e-+eeeeee 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land "TGS HRINGD GE BURGE GUPOOEE, BES o ncn oc ccc cccccccsecccessccsse 98 

Company in terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889......... $1,506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891............-2e+ee00% vee 4 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land ee I I ES, Poin onan o0.0ccccasenccscovetsecasesc 41 

SEE BOE s cic 000'6ndccnsudebewionneseencieesncansa $1,400,000 Total miles of street railway, 1891: electric, 27; cable, 2; suburban, 59 81 
Coal shipped, 1882... $odd hed Sakae nL aaemeees ea aeae (tons) 56,390 rer ree 425,000,000 
rr reer ere ere i ree ... (tons) 180,940 Ee SE GU, BOR acces nckeccesneeeescédessocenseneecs $856,133 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO., TACOMA, WASH. 


SUPERIOR, the esse of the NORTHWEST! 


The Head of the Great Lakes! The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 
SS 


— WILL Gn7—a— 


To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 
FREE SITES. FREE RENTS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 
SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


6, 9.2 ~ = 
—<—e =]| > Ce 
—r Ss ss 


written information will be furnished on application to 





TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 
shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed), HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 
= be — for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards, 

all on or write to 


Land and River Improvement Co., 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 























WASHINGTON STRAWBERRIES-—SEVENTEEN TO THE QUART—COMPARED IN SIZE WITH A SILVER DOLLAK AND HALF DOLLAR. 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 621% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. ‘The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate _ The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
. * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valiey is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
Productions _ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
* apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 
_ ecial A dvanta es for Fruit Culture __All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
p +o ¢ stations on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 
Ten A cres Enou h _A settler who cultivates well, in fruit,vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
£ * Valley soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
Farmin b Irri ation __Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
£ yY £ * moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 


process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply of 
water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65 an acre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER. General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 














South Bend, VWVashington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


SOUTH BEND, the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 


this year. - 








The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND, and its direct rail 
communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 

Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar of WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 


The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 


THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development Company, 
SOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON. 


DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 


There are Many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but 
none whose future is more bright than the city of South Bend on 
Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean 
terminus of the Yakima & Pacific Coast Railroad. 


The Addition is level, sloping gently back, and contains the best of both business and 
residence property in South Bend to-day. The west line of the addition is 
within three blocks of the new $75,000 Willapa Hotel. 


Broadway is planked through the addition and other streets are soon to be improved in the same manner. 
Streets are 66 feet wide and Avenues 80 feet. Julian Ralph writes in the September (1892) 
number of Harpers’ Monthly about South Bend, as follows: 


“It is on the Pacific Coast, on the front of the Olympia Peninsula, only four hours from Portland by rail, and very 
much nearer to Asia, Nicaragua and Europe by water than the Sound ports, South Bend isa yearling, and when 
it rubs its juvenile eyes the map shows only the words Shoalwater Bay, but that, being a libelous name, is now 
changed to Willapa Harbor. It is 57 miles north of Astoria. It is the only generally useful harbor between the 
Columbia River and the Strait of Juan De Fuca. South Bend is about to be connected with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad system. In the —_ tributary to it is an extraordinary wealth of timber and of agricultural lands. The 
founders of the town insist that if there is to be an export trade in Washington products, no other port in the State 
can compete with It, since vessels trom Puget Sound ports must double the Olympia peninsula before they reach the 
point at which South Bend shipments begin. South Bend is several hundreds of miles nearer to San Francisco, 
Nicaragua and Cape Horn than any Puget Sound port.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THIS PROPERTY, APPLY TO 


‘Lhe Denver Land GCo., 


Room 11 Mason Block, TACOMA, WASH. Franklin Building, SOUTH BEND, WASH. 
P. O. Box 53. P. O. Box 126. 
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PULOUMAN, 


ae eS — 


Situated in the Center of the Garden Spot of 


THE FAMOUS PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


It is athriving business center of handsome brick blocks, spacious 
and well-stocked stores, beautiful residences, flourishing mills and 
factories, andisthe great educational center of the State of Washington. 


It has the State Agricultural College, 


one of the largest and most important educational institutions in the State. The only military school in Washington, 
and the most beautiful and imposing public school buildings in the State. The city of Pullman is rich in resources, 
rich in good schools and Christian churches, good government and good credit. Its people are bold in enterprise, 
firm in purpose, liberal in supporting all public measures, moral in their lives, and warm in their hospitality. 


THEY WELCOME GOOD PEOPLE FROM EVERY STATE AND FROM EVERY LAND. 
There is no place in any State in the Union that offers a better field for honest endeavor or investment than Pullman. 
IT IS REACHED BY TWO OF THE GREAT TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS, 
the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific, and is growing faster than any city of its size In America. 


PULLMAN IS THE CITY OF FLOWING WELLS, 


it having nine artesian wells throwing their cold, clear streams of sparkling waters high into the air, forming foun- 
tains that for beauty rival the famed founts of Cashmere. 


To one who is familiar with the situation it is no wonder that Pullman is a thriving, growing, rich city. Situated in the very heart of the great 
Palouse wheat country, surrounded by hundreds of thousands of acres of lands that yield from forty to sixty bushels of wheat to the acre;—in a 
country, too, where crops never fail, where wheat, barley, oats, flax, rye, all the grasses, fruitsand berries thrive as nowhere else in the world, 
its prosperity is only natural. 


Its famous Artesian Waters are the healthiest to be found on the American continent. 


An estimate of the chief products of Whitman County, (of which the city of Pullman is one of the leading business centers) for 1891 places the grain 
product at 13,500,000 bushels, with wheat as chief factor at 10,750,000; barley, 1,250,000; oats, 800,000; flax, 500,000; rye, 200,000. 

The money received for this grain added $10,172,500 to the wealth of the county; for the average price last year was seventy-five cents a bushel for 
wheat; sixty cents for barley; eighty cents for oats; $1 for flax and $1.10 for rye, making $8,062,500 for wheat; barley, $750,000; oats, $640,000; 
flax, $500,000, and rye, $220,000. 

The opportunities for settlement and investment in the Palouse Country are numerous and the investor or settler finds sure and rich reward for 


all outlay of money or energy. . 
Capitalists will find here opportunities for doubling their wealth, while the manufacturer, the farmer, fruit grower, stock raiser and wool 


grower will find chances for advancement on the road to wealth before undreamed of. 


For further particulars call on or correspond with any of the following reliable firms and business men of Pullman: 


Pullman State Bank, McConnel, Chambers Co., 
Pullman Land and Investment Co., Pullman Hardware Co., 

W. V. Windus, The Pullman Mercantile Co, 
W. G. Bragg, Thos. W. Savage, 

Thos. Neill, C. O. Morrell, 


M. C. True, Pullman City Council. 














Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Kailroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


Por sale at LOW RATEsd and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line of the 
States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows : 

In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 

In North Dakota, - - as 6,800,000 Acres 

In Montana, - - - = 17,450,000 Acres 

In Northern Idaho, - - - “ 1,750,000 Acres 

In Washington and Oregon, - - - 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


BE ,GOO.COO Acres. 





Whese lar ire for sule at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered | tiny railroad npany, ranging chiefly 
FROM $2.60 TO SiO PER ACRE 
For é est Wheat Lands. the best diversified Farming Lands. and the best Grazing Lands now open for set- 
tlement vddition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co.. on 
euSy " here till a Irrge amount of Government nd lving in alternate sections with the railroad 
lune pen for entry. free, to settlers, under the Homestead and other Land Laws 
TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 
4 iltura ind ‘ yonust of the Missouri River,in M ‘ tuand Nort Dakota, are sold chiefly 
from $4 to $8 peracre, Grazing lands at from $8 to $4 per acre. and the preferred stock of the company 
eceived at par in payment Vher nds are purchased on five years’ time, one-sirth s required at time of 
4 p da m ts t} / st at per cent 
. , th De 1. west of the Mi uri River, range hiefly from $8 to 85 
: from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre In Montana the price ranges etiy from $3 to $5 
" i ind ft m $1.25 to $2.60 per acre for grazing lands If purchased on five years 
i ‘ tliunce in five « inlannual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent per annum 
Thee f ager t i Wu nyt rich Obre n ranges chietly from $2.60 to $10 per acre If 
' ne ne-tifth i Ate lof first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One 
f pr \ 1 l terest due at end f each next four years Interest at ¢ per cent per annum 


For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to WM. WAUGH, Gen’l Land Ag’t, St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western Land District of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag’t, Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS } Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 


GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montaua, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government iands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad Jands, rates of fare for settler®. and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabiles. The publications referred tc are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, aud the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil. climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold raiiroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large ereas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
aiid occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 
whee writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
to 1€M Aigo. 
WRITE FOR PURI CATIONS ..They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
4 4 0." MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Norvhern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, or CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


General Emigration Agent, Land Commissioner, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





| 


NORTHWESTERN PIANO ORGAN 


VOICE, VIOLIN 
CONSERVATORY All branches Music. 
Elocution, Languages 
OF MUSIC. 25 Teachers. 500 pupils 
Send for catalogue. 
WN! Nicollet Ave CLARANCE A. MARSHALL 
MINNEAPOLIS Director 


DOGS of Every Description: 


Newfoundlands, Mastiffs, St. Bernards, Greyhounds, 





Bull, Fox, Skye and Scotch Terriers, Collies, Pugs, 
Spaniels, Beagles, Foxhounds, Setters and Pointers, 
also Ferrets, Maltese Cats, pet animals, fancy pigeons, 
poultry 

Send stamp for price list. Live foxes wanted. 


HERMAN ROESCH, 215 Market St., St. Lous, 


WG A, 59 to $15 Fer 2 






LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry, watches 
sbleware, Plates the 
t f jew rood as 
new 2 ; 
— | 
i Every b s vse 
Perera a 
‘ , if = =< fs ped for cireu- 
o> = L lars. H. E. DELNO & 


5 OE Co., Columbus, 0. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. PAUL, MINN 


Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food,Water, ete. Samples 
by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write for terms 


WEAK-MAN vere 


twill send FREE to any man the prescription of 
a new and positive remedy to enlarge smal! weak 
otgans, and sure cure for all weakness in young or 
cldmen. Cures cases of Lost Manhood, Emis- 
sions and Varicocele in 15 days; disease never 
returns. Correspondence private, all letters sent 
in plainsealedenvelope. Address T. C. Barnes 
News Dealer, Marshall, Mich 








SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


The Northwest Magazine 
CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
Twelve Months, $2. Six Months, $1. 










& 
; RESTORED! H 
t 
REMEDY FREE. j 
A t f t imy fer ‘using Prematare Decay, ' 
Nervous D Lost Manno 4 ed in vain ' 
‘ has discove fas means of self : 
“ ew send sealed) FRCE t his fellow sufferers. HM 
\ ss C. J. MASON, P. O. Box 3179, New York City, N. Y. t 
® 
« gt WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
& <0 9 75 1 89 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
. , ' H) prepaid, shipped 10 days’ trial. Latest 
“s a tyle Ve t. reliable and finely finished 
Wey BP Nothing t the best material used and warrar ; 
‘ MISs "RARE We have bese in the macutetusian b ~< 
e OBL many years reliahle and sesponsible : mal rd 
ts Koa ell nothing but twe can cuarantee as represented quote 
4 west factory prices. Write to-day for our large free eat- % 


wh 


oN logue a one « st complete ever published 
OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


4 Celebrated Female - 
Powders never fail. 5 
' bY me Tadies declare them { 

Dr 





safe and sure (after tailing P 
with Tansy and Peanyroyel Pills), particulars 4 cents. 3 
. 8. T. DLX, Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


é, FISHERMEN'S OPPORTUNITY 










If your local dealer does not Keep 


=) Paddock’s Angler’s Outfits 
send stamp for catalogue to Pappock 
& Co. 195-197 Halsey St.. Newark, N. J 


ANSY PILLS! 


Safe and sure. Send 4c for “WOMAN'S SAFE 
GUARD. WtiLcox SPECIFIC Co., Phila., Pa. 


Dr. Hartman’s treatment for Club 
Feet. Book free to so afflicted. Address 
CLUB FOOT SURGICAL HOTEL, Columbus, O. 


LADIE WANTED in every locality to write 
for me at home.@4.a day. Nocanvas 


ing. knelose stamy Miss Verna Langdon, South Bend, Ind, 


s [8 our COMPANION saves you dale 7 
Married: i te Reliable. safe indestractible, 50e no 
SPINAL Dr. Hartman's treatment for Spinal 
Curvature. Book free to so afflicted. 
CURVATURE. SURGICAL HOTEL, Columbus, 0. 














Supply Co, 68 stroadway,N. Y. City 





WOMEN Beeman’s Pennyroyal and Tansy 
Pills. never fail. Alwayssure. Sealed 
21.00. Stevens & Gustavus, Sole U.S. Agt., 125 State St., 
Chicago, I11. 





WANTED A LADY to do writing for me at her 
own home. GOOD WAGES MADE. Address 
with stamped envelope. 

LILLIAN L. DIGBY, South Bend, Ind. 





